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I guess that Paul Levi, Margie Hertz Brodkin, 
and I attended Oberlin at a serendipitous time, 
when the Oberlin Gilbert & Sullivan Society, 
shepherded by W. Hayden Boyers, and the stu- 
dent-led Mummers were able to mount pro- 
ductions on the Hall main stage. A time of nos- 
talgia indeed, as Professor David Young writes, 
but I infer more than innocence and pre-Real- 
ism. 

Mummers and G & S offered assertive stu- 
dents the opportunity to mount main-stage 
productions with minimum control of faculty 
(barring Dr. Boyers’ benevolent hand), an im- 
portant factor in growing up. When I put on 
my one-act, Going Up?, in the Little Theater, | 
dealt only with Dick Candee, the student busi- 
ness person of Mummers, my student cast, (in- 
cluding Ms. Brodkin), and a student lighting 
technician. It was a creative endeavor without 
the interference of Adult Authority. I am grate- 
ful for having been permitted such an experi- 
ence, and! recommend it to the students of the 
generation behind me, hoping that if their vi- 
sions require the Hall main stage, they can get 
it. 

Peter Larsen 63 
Lake View Terrace, California 


In the “long tradition of benefiting from con- 
troversy and debate as a method of coming to 
new Creative solutions,” which is so unique to 
Oberlin, I have decided to respond to two let- 
ters published in the Spring 1986 Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, most directly to Paul Allen 
Levi's plea/vita-NOT-SO-BREVIS. 

An assistant professor in the Theater and 
Dance Program, I have been the program’s 
scene designer for the past six years, designing 
for both the college’s productions and for the 
conservatory’s Opera Theater productions. | 
hold an M.FA. in design and technical produc- 
tion from Carnegie-Mellon University and 
have professional credits in opera, musical the- 
ater, and straight theater, both as a technical 
director and scene designer. 

In my early days, I was the resident scene 
designer/lighting designer/technical director 
for three years for Cape Cod’s College Light 
Opera Company, formerly the Oberlin Gilbert 
and Sullivan Players. | have designed scenery 
for every Gilbert and Sullivan Operetta at least 
once, both at CLOC and elsewhere, except for 
Trial by Jury and The Grand Duke. | continue 
to work with some very talented producers, 
directors, designers, and conductors who grad- 
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uated from Oberlin before the existence of the 
Theater and Dance Program. My Oberlin con- 
nection runs deep, and I continue to introduce 
Oberlin graduates to each other in the outside 
world of professional theater. 

It would be easy to get angry and reactive to 
Mr. Levi's comment about “monolithic stage 
designs.” However, as all scene designers 
know, everyone is a critic and entitled to his or 
her own opinion about the artistic worth of 
any scenic projects, so I will refrain. It’s not 
clear to me, however, what the source of this 
judgment is, hearsay or experience? How 
many sets for recent productions at Oberlin 
has Mr. Levi seen? Moreover, is he aware that 
many of these settings have been designed by 
Oberlin students, under my supervision, and 
produced by the professional staff at Hall Audi- 
torium? I think not, or he would not be so 
quick to damn these students who are having 
an educational experience. 

I also take every extreme exception to the 
comment about “unprofessional stagecraft.” 
This blatant slander, published nationwide, 
should not go unchallenged. The entire profes- 
sional staff at Hall Auditorium, with major 
credits in university theater, regional theater, 
and professional opera can be very proud of 
the scenery (and costumes and lights) that are 
presented on the main stage and Little Theater 
at Hall. This scenery, both from the front and 
back is as well built as any professional scen- 
ery in any regional theater or opera company 
in this country. The staff, all of whom have true 
commitments to the liberal arts can also pride 
itself on being educators in this field, without 
allowing the level of their craft to drop to the 
lowest common denominator. 

Oberlin students will continue to design set- 
tings for the main stage and Little Theater as 
often as possible during my stay at Oberlin. 
Under my supervision, they will work very 
hard, but not around the clock for weeks on 
end, to the detriment of their other responsibil- 
ities, in order to “throw up” a show. 

The myth of work-until-you-drop theater as 
the true professional model is sick at best. Our 
students will work hard and be proud of their 
accomplishments. The change in the past 12 
years is that students are not being left to their 
own devices, teaching themselves to re-invent 
the wheel. Instead they are being taught by 
professionals who bring their expertise as well 
as their professional contacts to the serious 
Oberlin student. The students’ job is to eventu- 
ally surpass their teachers. Mr. Levi has been in 
the real world for 23 years; students of our pro- 
duction staff, after three to six years, hold key 
positions at the San Francisco Opera, Santa Fe 


Opera, and the Alley Theater, for example, 
giving you an idea of the education we are still 
providing for Oberlin students. 

Some valid lessons can be learned in one- 
week-stock, which is why I continue to send 
my Oberlin students to College Light Opera 
Company for the summer, but as a steady diet, 
this regimen becomes a test of stamina as op- 
posed to a lesson in professional or even seri- 
ous amateur theatrical production. What I 
found most upsetting about Mr. Levi's diatribe 
was his selfish separatist attitude about theater 
at Oberlin—should we produce three G & S 
productions on the main stage a year or nine? I 
suppose that if we wanted to achieve this in- 
crease in production, we could go back to one- 
or two-week stock, but I, as well as many other 
staff, faculty, students, and audience members, 
would have a hard time accepting such a low- 
quality level of production/performance. Let 
us not confuse quantity with quality. If each 
interest group on campus had equal access to 
the production facilities at Hall Auditorium to 
produce its own particular type of theater, 
then theater at Oberlin would sink into the mo- 
rass of the lowest common denominator. To 
quote Sir William S. Gilbert: “When everyone 
is somebodee; then no one’s anybody!” 

To Ms. Brodkin, yes, the tradition of debate 
at Oberlin is still strong and all of our common 
problems are continually being discussed, and 
adjustments are happening. I have been at 
Oberlin long enough to realize that things get 
done when people drop their selfish interests 
and work for the common good. David Young 
was correct in stating the problem as “pressure 
of too many performance projects and too few 
places in which to stage them well.” All of the 
diverse student-theater organizations, includ- 
ing the student (curricular) Theater and Dance 
Program and student (curricular) Opera The- 
ater Department are coexisting pretty well 
considering the over-crowding. Cooperation 
toward solving the problems would be more 
beneficial than abusive nostalgic pressure ap- 
plied by a special interest group. 

Scene design and technical production in 
1986 are much more sophisticated than they 
were in 1960, and it would be criminal negli- 
gence to allow unsupervised access to these 
facilities in the style of “Hey Kids, let’s do a 
show!” One look at current liability laws will 
clearly demonstrate this. The condition of Hall 
Auditorium during the era that G & S alumni 
glorify is another factor that cannot be over- 
looked. Former students don’t “remember” 
how they misused facilities because students 
don’t think about such things. But Hall Audito- 
rium deserves the same kind of responsible su- 
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pervision as any other college building. That's 
not fascism, just good sense. 

Oberlin is a vital, changing place, with vital 
students, faculty, and staff. Could we please up- 
hold this tradition? 

Michael L. Grube 
Scene Designer/Assistant Professor 
Oberlin College 


The paternalistic tone and the peremptory nat- 
ure of Mr. Young’s response to letters from Paul 
Alan Levi and Margaret Hertz Brodkin in the 
Spring 1986 OAM are unworthy of the insti- 
tute for which he claims to speak. To proceed 
point by point: 


1. Mr. Young begins by asserting that “this is 
not the place to correct the misinformation in 
the letters of Paul Levi and Margaret Hertz 
Brodkin.” In this assertion, Mr. Young is thor- 
oughly wrong. If misinformation is alleged, it 
must be identified and corrected. Mr. Young’s 
failure even to identify what he dismisses as 
misinformation destroys the credibility of his 
argument before he even begins to make it. 


2. Mr. Young’s next statement is that he “will be 
happy to show them, or anyone else, how well 
Hall Auditorium is used... .” Here Mr. Young 
is sparring for time. To make his point he is 
required to deliver the promised demonstra- 
tion. Until he has done so, his professed happi- 
ness is merely an uncalled bluff. 


3. Mr. Young’s next paragraph laments how 
abusive people become under the influence of 
violent nostalgia. His case is not one that can 
be made by dismissing his critics as rude and 
irrational. Mr. Young is dealing with adults, but 
his argument is suitable only for small chil- 
dren. Among the alumni of Oberlin College, 
the “father knows best” line of reasoning has 
no place. If his case will stand on its merits, he 
must allow it to do so. 


4. Mr. Young next leaps to the defense of the 
“professionals who serve our theater and op- 
era programs.” The problem here is that no- 
body attacked them. At issue is the use to 
which they are being put, not the dedication 
and skill that they apply to their assigned tasks. 


Mr. Levi and Ms. Brodkin may have made 
valid complaints. They may be mistaken. 
From the information provided in the maga- 
zine there is no way to say. So far, all that is 
clear is that Mr. Young would rather dismiss 
criticism than face it squarely. 

Nice try. Now do better. 

Steven K. Johnson '73 
Alexandria, Virginia 


David Young replies: 
| am sorry that my response gave Mr. Johnson 


such an unfavorable impression. I should ex- 
plain its context: | had a very short time in 
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which to reply, and I had already seen quite a 
number of letters, most of them so negative 
that I was not optimistic about changing any- 
body’s mind in such a small space. I’m sorry, 
but it 7s a complex matter, and my offer to give 
visitors a look ‘round was genuine, not a 
dodge. I felt that most of the criticism we were 
getting was based on hearsay and could best 
be countered by seeing how alive and well and 
student-oriented theater at Oberlin is these 
days. 

A year ago I was saying some of the same 
things that the G & S alumni are saying: that 
Hall was under-utilized, that shows there were 
overproduced, that student-generated theater 
was getting pushed out, etc. A year of close 
acquaintance with the program has made me 
rethink my simplistic judgments. In that year, 
I've seen the program serve the needs, to 
some degree, of around 90 productions. I’ve 
seen busy people balance multiple demands 
on their time and attention with remarkable 
fairness and equanimity. And I’ve developed 
great respect for the people who serve the Col- 
lege as overseers of our theater facilities. Mr. 
Johnson is surely disingenuous when he says 
“nobody attacked them” in respect to phrases 
like “shockingly unprofessional stagecraft” 
and “monolithic stage designs.” 

What people need to realize, as a beginning, 
is that the conservatory’s program now re- 
quires two fully-mounted operas to be pro- 
duced, more or less mid-semester, each and 
every year. That, as I found out, is non-negotia- 
ble: these productions are seen as vital to the 
educational program of the Voice Department 
and the Master of Music in Opera Theater de- 
gree. Until we can build the kind of sets those 
operas require in some space other than on 
the Hall main stage, we will continue to have 
vexing schedule problems. That’s just one in- 
stance of the way that the growth of curricular 
performance studies has troubled the coexist- 
ence of curricular and extra-curricular theater, 
musical and dance activities. 

I truly believe that theater at Oberlin, as an 
activity and as an educational enterprise, is 
better than it has ever been. And I welcome 
the vigorous interest of our alumni in these 
matters. 


South Africa... 


We are writing in support of Oberlin students 
and faculty who are calling upon the Oberlin 
College Board of Trustees to divest Oberlin’s 
holdings in corporations that do business in 
South Africa. We are Oberlin alumni on the 
faculty of Rutgers University, which divested 
last year after a campaign that engaged hun- 
dreds of our colleagues and thousands of stu- 
dents. No harm has come to Rutgers or any of 
the 40 other colleges and universities that 
have divested since 1977. On the contrary, 
much good has come of the lively discussions 
onrace relations, U.S. foreign policy, and trans- 
national corporations that the divestment 
campaign sparked on the Rutgers campuses. 


We are proud of Oberlin’s tradition of com- 
mitment to these principles and we trust that 
the college will continue to uphold them. 

Michael Gochfeld 61, Environmental and 
Community Medicine 

Daniel Goode 57, Music 

Marsha Heller 61, Music 

Walton Johnson ’59, Africana Studies 
Wallis H. Reid 63, Education 

Meredeth Turshen 59, Urban Studies 
David R. Weimer ’49, English 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


As an alumna, I usually give from $20 to $40 a 
year to Oberlin. This year I will not be giving, 
since I feel that Oberlin is acting wrongly in not 
divesting its interests in South African compan- 
ies. 

It pains me not to contribute financially to 
my alma mater—Oberlin is very close to my 
heart. However, after much thought, I have 
decided that a letter of protest would be a 
more worthwhile contribution this year than 
money. 

Melissa Hunter-Kilmer '78 
Vienna, Virginia 


I was distressed at the tenor of the letters in 
your Spring 1986 issue on the question of 
Oberlin investments with South African con- 
nections. The unwillingness of these writers to 
consider a viewpoint other than their own 
was, one would hope, not learned at Oberlin. 

However, there is a more fundamental ques- 
tion, one which Professor Aschaffenburg 
raised in his earlier statement: where do we 
stop? Contrary to the opinions in the letters, 
people’s civil rights and political liberties are 
suppressed to a much greater degree in many 
countries than they are in South Africa. The 
Comparative Survey of Freedom 1986 of the 
non-partisan organization Freedom House lists 
27 countries in which people are less free than 
in South Africa with respect to civil liberties. 
Some of these are Afghanistan, Angola, Bul- 
garia, Burma, Cambodia, Chad, Ethiopia, Iraq, 
Romania, Somalia, USSR, Vietnam, and Zaire. 
Freedom House lists 62 countries in which po- 
litical rights are less available than in South Af- 
rica, including all of the above plus such coun- 
tries as Burundi, East Germany, Kenya, 
Nigeria, Sudan, and Yugoslavia. 

Consistency requires asking the trustees to 
divest holdings in companies doing business in 
any of these countries, not just in South Africa. 
How can the persons protesting the Oberlin 
position on South Africa justify not protesting 
against doing business with Ethiopia, where 
the government has starved hundreds of thou- 
sands of residents, has used huge amounts of 
aid from the West to build up its army (much of 
the Live Aid receipts have ended up in the 
hands of the military in Ethiopia, according to 
press reports), and has killed tens of thousands 
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More than 660 students participated in the 
commencement ceremony held on Tappan 
Square. Forty-five graduating seniors were 
members of Phi Beta Kappa, and 72 gradu- 
ated with distinction, receiving honors, high 
honors, or highest honors. 


Photo by John Seyfried 
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Robert W. Tufts ’40, Oberlin economics and government professor, received the 
Distinguished Community Service Award from the College during the commence- 
ment exercises; the day before, Clayton Miller ‘30, president of the alumni assocta- 
tion, presented him with the association’s Alumni Award. In honor of Tufts’s retire- 
ment this year, a national conference, United States Foreign Economic Policy and 
the World Economy, was held early in May at the College. Supported by a grant 
from the German Marshall Fund of the United States, the conference was the first of 
a series of nationwide events celebrating the upcoming 40th anniversary of the 
Marshall Plan. Tufts was a member of the Marshall Plan Working Group and 
helped implement the plan for the reconstruction of Europe as an economist tn the 
policy planning staff of the U.S. State Department. His recent work includes a study 
for the Rand Corporation on the Ohio Edison decision to abandon the Erie nuclear 
power plant; an analysis of the demand for nuclear power in northeast Ohio, based 
in part on his testimony as an intervenor in an Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
hearing; a study of economic policy to correct market imperfections in the health- 
care market; and a study of the use of energy in agriculture. 


Bill Kidd °36, class president, 
welcomed the Class of 1986 into 
the alumni association during 
the Alumni Luncheon. Those at- 
tending the luncheon witnessed 
the report of the largest total 
amount of money ever contrib- 
uted in class gifts ($3,158,446), 
with the Class of 1931 offering 
the largest class gift of the year, 
$665,551. (Read “Alumni Asso- 
ciation News” for more statistics 
on Class giving.) 
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Old Barrows lawn was the scene of a luncheon for 
alumni co-opers, just one of many picnics unspoiled 
by rain during a weekend for which thundershowers 


were forecast but never realized. 
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The oldest alumnus visiting during the weekend was 
97-year-old retired organist and choirmaster Harold 
Tower of Akron, Ohio, a 1911 graduate of the conserv- 
atory. He was seated to the right of President S. Fred- 
erick Starr at the head table of the Half-Century Club 


dinner. 
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Todd Groves, president of the Class of 1986, was instrumental in arranging for a hydraulic lift 
that made the commencement grandstand wheelchair-accessible for the first time. The lift will 
be a recurring feature of the grandstand during future commencement exercises. Following his 
remarks and the rest of the commencement ceremony Groves shared a few parting minutes 
with Caprice Bragg, class vice-president, and Lisa Flowers, secretary-treasurer of the Class of 


1986. 


The 1986 Commencement Address 
by Flora Lewis: Some Excerpts 


... 1 do not see any reason why the western countries should 
only offer mute impotence to the defiance of [the crimes of 
terrorism]. We do have a right and duty to respond. The 
question is to find the effective, appropriate ways. It’s very 
seldom so relatively easy and cheap as military action. It 
takes a serious effort of intelligence, police, and diplomatic 
cooperation, some economic sacrifice in imposing sanctions— 
not such dramatic, televisable, and perhaps instantly satisfying 
gestures as a rain of death from the skies, but steady, purpos- 
ive, and often quiet measures. 


In a similar way, I wonder about the forms that protests 
against South Africa are now taking at our universities. Cer- 
tainly, apartheid is evil and degrading. It condemns the large 
majority of people in a beautiful, generously endowed land to 
a life with little chance of dignity and of fulfillment, of a fair 
reward for labor and of opportunity. There are other coun- 
tries in Africa, where most people are subjected to just as bad 
a life, often to worse torture and arbitrary persecution. Mobu- 
tu’s Zaire is one of them; ... Doe’s Liberia may be another. 


The difference is racism, misrule, and denial of rights and 
opportunities simply because the victims are not white. That 
is a difference which, I think, justifies the choice of cause—the 
decision to single out South Africa for our opprobrium. There 
inevitably has to be a choice among causes to support. There 
are so many deserving of effort and attention. But it should 
not be forgotten that a deliberate choice has been made, that 
there are other worthy causes, and that some decent, 
thoughtful people may choose to devote their energies to 
another one among them. They cannot be denied that right 
of choice through intimidation in a free country. 


It is good to take up a cause. It helps move individuals out 
of their closed self-ness, it helps to link people up with the 
world around us, to see our societies through more than our 
own, single pair of eyes, and to articulate a larger purpose in 
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Flora Lewis, award-winning foreign-affairs 
columnist for the New York Times, delivered 
the commencement address. On the newspa- 
per’s staff since 1972, Lewis’s journalism ca- 
reer has spanned more than 40 years. She 
has written for the London Observer, the 
Economist, the Financial Times, France-soir, 
Time magazine, and the New York Times 
Magazine. She also worked for the Associ- 
ated Press; her writing has appeared in nu- 
merous books, anthologies, and magazines. 
Among the many awards Lewis has received 
through the year ts the National Press Club’s 
13th annual Fourth Estate Award for her 
lifetime contributions to American journal- 
ism (1985). 


life than the expression of one’s own narrow ego. Still, a 
vicarious cause must be understood as such. Here, where no 
one faces imprisonment or torture or death for opposing 
apartheid, in a country which does proclaim the same laws 
for all, which does promise free speech and government by 
majority consent, there is a certain arrogance in pretending 
that protest justifies the angry means which are the only 
recourse of those whose lives are on the line. We can be no 
more than supporters, not leaders, of their cause for justice. 
Means here must meet conditions here, and selecting a cause 
must not harm the rights of other people in our own land. 


* * * 


So also would I argue that the way to assert the most 
important cause for all of us, the cause of general survival, 
has to be thoughtful, informed, and aimed at producing 
results rather than just making protesters feel they are fight- 
ing the good fight on the good side, and that results scarcely 
matter. | am speaking of the multiplication of nuclear weap- 
ons. 


* * * 


. Tam suggesting to you that the desire to be good 
should be linked to the need to be wise, to be practical, to 
make things better, not just different. Your spirit gives you 
energy. Your knowledge should give you sensitivity. I don’t 
feel a bit sorry for you as you move on to face the immense 
problems, the immense challenges of the world for which you 
have been preparing yourselves. | congratulate you because 
you have a lot to do. You have finished one stage of your 
lives, but this is called a commencement because now you 
begin another, greater adventure. Good luck and god speed; if 
you know how to use them, you will make the best of them 
and be able to say the same, one day, to future generations. 


They will not inherit an ideal world, but you can put them up 
another level. 
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Commencement Symposium: U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Speaker: President S. Frederick Starr 


Asked to speak about world events and their impact on U.S.- 
Soviet relations, Oberlin College president S. Frederick Starr 
set three recent major occurrences against a backdrop of a 
longer trend of relations between the two countries. In his 
address in Finney Chapel May 25, Starr commented briefly on 
the negative effects resulting from the U.S. bombing of Libya 
and the Soviet attacks in Afghanistan. He then discussed the 
Chernobyl incident in detail. 


In order to evaluate the impact of the three events, Starr 
reviewed U.S.-Soviet relations of the past decade, placing 
emphasis on a significant shift in relations in 1983 and 1984 
that initiated a general positive trend. The recent events, Starr 
said, will not alter this trend fundamentally. 


Starr cited the recent meetings in Geneva as a crystalization 
of the 1983-84 shift, adding that he views the Geneva talks as 
having been more productive than the U.S. press has gener- 
ally regarded them. 


The most recent important event with potential to affect 
U.S.-Soviet relations, the nuclear accident at Chernobyl, will 
have no negative impact on the formal agreements made and 
new initiatives taken* at Geneva, Starr said. 


The U.S.S.R.’s denials of the Chernobyl incident and its 
incomplete disclosure of information about the disaster raised 
the question whether a basis for trust exists in the Soviet 
Union. And the Russians’ blaming of the foreign press for 
creating bad news contributed to U.S. suspicion of Soviet 
trustworthiness, Starr said. 


But, he said, the Chernobyl] disaster may, in fact, improve 
the situation because of its timing. Educated Soviets had been 
calling for more public disclosure within their own country 
just before the Chernobyl incident. When the disaster 
occurred, and “Gorbachov squelched it all the same,” the 
campaign by Soviet citizens for openness was renewed, even 
to the point of being called for in the Soviet communist-party 
newspaper Pravda. 


“Tronically, Chernobyl may have pushed the case for open- 
ness in the Soviet Union,” Starr said. “Information gets out; it’s 
the nature of information in the modern world.” 


Governmental structures of the U.S.S.R. were put into place, 
said Starr, when information could be controlled. Radio was 
by cable, for example, not broadcast. The Soviets are begin- 
ning now, he said, to come to grips with the nature of the 
information revolution. 


But while the long-term impact of education and technology 
will force a more open attitude that will help relations, Starr 


* The agreements concern exchanges (including those of citizens, 
scholars, scientists, and students); establishment of consulates; 
exchange of information on aircraft movement in the northern 
Pacific; and development of the process of dialogue. The initiatives 
concern establishment of risk reduction centers (procedures to 
lessen the possibility of accidental nuclear war); agreement on the 
production and use of chemical weapons; and development of 
fusion energy. 


said, personal relationships—personal chemistry—between 
leaders of the two countries remain important and require 
work on the part of the leaders. 


In examining the broader context of U.S.-Soviet relations 
for improvement or degeneration, Starr recapped the notion 
of detente, the discussion of which began in the mid '70s, and 
its giving way to arms build-up, which was in full swing dur- 
ing the introduction of SALT II and the Afghanistan invasions 
of 1980. The 1983-84 upward trend in U.S.—-Soviet relations 
began as a result of each side searching for a new position, 
he said. In moves that have been “grossly undervalued,” Starr 
said, President Reagan called for weapons parity, cuts in U.S. 
offensive weapons, and SALT II observance. The Soviets 
reduced their nuclear warheads by more than what the U.S. 
demanded, prompting the U.S. to respond with a proposal to 
cut its number of air-launch Cruise missiles. The recent U.S. 
proposal of the SDI and the U.S.S.R. proposal of the complete 
abolition of nuclear arms are equally extreme positions, Starr 
said, neither of which will be accepted as proposed although 
each contains elements that are worth negotiating. However, 
he said, “The extreme positions are indications that significant 
changes have occurred in U.S.-Soviet relations, and these are 
likely to find expression in future summit meetings.” 


Chernobyl is an additive factor set in a general trend 
toward better relations between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., 
Starr said, nudged along by the countries’ similar domestic 
issues, such as the Gramm-Rudman cuts to the American 
budget and the Russian five-year-plan announcement, both of 
which acknowledge economic pinches that will force each 
country to rethink defense spending and to negotiate with 
each other under the pressure of guns-versus-butter interests. 


“The general curve right now,” he concluded, “is positive. I 
don’t see any of these three events in the world in the last 
months as having altered that fundamentally. I am left, there- 
fore, with the conclusion that there are grounds for guarded 
optimism in the future of Soviet-American relations at the 
present moment ....I pray that events may prove me right 
on this.” 


Taking the agreements made and initiatives taken at the 
Geneva meetings one by one, Starr said Chernobyl would 
have either no impact or a slight positive impact on them. 


But Geneva left some unresolved questions that separate 
the United States and the Soviet Union at the moment, Starr 
said. Although the issue remains unresolved, the Geneva 
meetings committed both sides to speeding negotiations on 
medium-range missiles in Europe. 


“Chernobyl inevitably will push that commitment on both 


sides,” Starr said, and talks on medium-range missiles could 
move more swiftly now. 


The impact on SALT Il, another unresolved question Starr 
identified, will be to put greater pressure on both sides to 
abide by it, whether or not it’s ratified and even though the 
U.S. regards Soviet failure to reduce its offensive weapons as 
a thorn in the relationship. 


John Rowland Brown 33 (A.B.), 35 (A.M.), being “hooded” here 
by outgoing admissions director Carl Bewig and Professor of Or- 
gan Haskell Thomson, was awarded an honorary doctor of sci- 
ence degree. A chemical research scientist during his 35-year pro- 
fessional career, he was instructor of chemical engineering while 
earning his Sc.D. degree at MIT: He retired in 1973 as director and 
vice president for research and development at Colgate-Palmo- 
live. The two other 1986 honorary degree recipients were Chris- 
toph Von Dohnanyi, music director of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
and Wilbur James Gould, a physician devoted to understanding 
and treating the musical voice. (See “Conservatory News”.) 
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Medal-Winner Donald Henderson 
Urges Honors Recipients Toward 
Broad-Spectrum Achievement 


Donald A. Henderson ’'50, dean of 
the Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health and 
recipient in March of the National 
Medal of Science awarded by Presi- 
dent Reagan, was the speaker at 
Oberlin College’s annual Honors 
Day Assembly May 9. 


During his address, entitled “Chal- 
lenge, Achievement, and Anonym- 
ity,” Henderson told the assembly, 
“You have an obligation to those who have recognized you to 
achieve more.” The ceremonies honored students receiving 
prizes for academic excellence and those elected to campus 
honor societies. 


Henderson, who received the honorary doctor of science 
degree from Oberlin College in 1979, directed the efforts of 
the World Health Organization in its successful drive to eradi- 
cate smallpox worldwide, for which he received the National 
Medal of Science, the nation’s highest scientific honor 
bestowed by the president. Since 1962, when the award was 
initiated, the medal has been awarded to 205 people. Explain- 
ing his current position at Johns Hopkins, Henderson quipped 
in his address, “To destroy the field on which you have built 
your reputation is academic suicide; I had no recourse but to 
become a dean.” 


Henderson maintains an interest in realizing the potential of 
immunization programs and recently established a Center for 
Immunization Research and an Institute for International 
Programs at the Johns Hopkins School of Public Health. The 
former will focus on vaccine development and the latter on 
working with overseas governments to prevent deaths 
through the use of immunization and other available technol- 
ogies. 

When introducing him to the assembly, President Starr 
spoke of Henderson's desire to eradicate polio and measles by 
the end of the century. 


Henderson told the audience that he is only the symbol for 
the victory over smallpox, those responsible for eradicating 
the disease numbering in the hundreds of thousands. As an 
example of accomplishment he felt during his student years at 
Oberlin, Henderson related a story of the first broadcast of 
student-radio station WOBC, which he and his roommate 
Roger Brucker ’51 managed in spring 1950. Even though the 
broadcast was of the Oberlin-Wooster baseball game, not the 
most meaningful or popular event of the season even in their 
eyes, Henderson received from that experience, he said, “a 
sense of personal satisfaction I never achieved in organic 
chemistry. It was as immense and personally rewarding an 
experience as any at Oberlin.” 


The Honors Day Assembly tradition was revived in 1984 by 
Oberlin College president S. Frederick Starr: the joint cere- 
mony commends students in both the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the Conservatory of Music. Prizes range from 
books to awards of up to $1400. Students who have been 
elected to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and 
Pi Kappa Lambda honor societies also are recognized. 
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The weekend's activities included performances of 
plays, concerts, and recitals; reunion symposia; and 
tours of the campus, various academic facilities, and 
historic homes in town. As he has done almost longer 
than anyone can remember, George Jones '20, emeri- 
tus professor of botany, led several tours of the trees in 
Tappan Square. 


Interested alumni engaged President Starr in conversation in Finney 
Chapel following his symposium address on U.S.-Soviet relations. 
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Parting and re- 
uniting: Oberli- 
nians do it regu- 
larly the end of 
every May. 
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The Rev. Richard Austin Thompson '55, min- 
ister at the Southminster Presbyterian 
Church in Glen Ellyn, Illinois, and pastor- 
elect of Central Presbyterian Church, Austin, 
Texas, delivered the commencement invoca- 
tion and the baccalaureate address. For the 
Finney Chapel address Thompson assumed 
the costume and persona of John Frederick 
Oberlin, the Alsatian minister, educator, and 


social activist for whom the College and Clayton Miller °30, president of the alumni associat 


town were named. A videotape of his por- 
trayal is being readied for viewing in the Col- 
lege library audio-visual area. 


A Charge to New Graduates, or 
Oberlin and Oberlin 


by James Helm 


What are the ideals that comprise the spirit of the man 
named John Frederick Oberlin? What is it that motivated 
both the man who transformed the Ban de la Roche and his 
emulators who transformed a swamp in northern Ohio? To 
put it simply, Oberlin’s basic ideals were education and hard 
work: the development of the intellect in the pursuit of theo- 
retical knowledge and the practical application of that knowl- 
edge for the improvement of this world. Thus he established 
schools for children in all of the villages of the parish and 
showed how an education could lead to the improvement of 
life for the community. But not without hard work, and by 
encouraging the peasants to work hard and to take pride in 
their tilling of the fields he enabled them to become self- 
sufficient and to gain material prosperity so that they no 
longer needed to worry about their daily bread (or perhaps | 
should say daily potatoes!). 

Undergirding these ideals, however, was an ideal even 
more fundamental for this country preacher: piety, the 
impulse to put his religious principles into practice in daily 
life. Material prosperity and the intellectual life are meaning- 
less in themselves, Oberlin believed, unless they are based on 
devotion to God. And the meaning which this gives them is 
that they are to be the means for service to others, in a com- 
mitment to something beyond the self. A social order based 
on everyone’s acceptance of responsibility for others—this 
emphasis on the common good underlay virtually everything 
that Oberlin undertook to do in his Alsatian parish. 

The founders of this college found these ideals attractive 
and congenial, and so they named the institution and its town 
after him. They shared his piety and concern for spreading 
the gospel by practical means to members of the human 
community everywhere, so his two fundamental ideals of 
education and hard work were embodied in the motto of the 
College. “Learning and Labor”: our motto describes just this 
combination of the theoretical and the practical, and as in the 
Ban de la Roche they were to be based on pious devotion to 
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the service of God through the service of humankind. 


These ideals of Pastor Oberlin are still very much alive 
today in our college (though in our official position we have 
understandably but regretably cut them adrift from their 
religious foundations). The very real concerns for South Africa 
and Central America which have been the focus of much 
campus activism this year are logical extensions of these 
ideals. . . . 


Thus as our graduates are honored, they—you—begin a 
new phase in your lives carrying with you some of this 
enduring spirit of the ideals of John Frederick Oberlin. I trust 
that both learning and labor will be continuing concerns of 
yours as you seek to find your way in the world—and that 
these same concerns will continue to be ours, who remain in 
Oberlin. I hope that you will remember John Frederick 
Oberlin and his remarkable work for the peasants of the 
Valley of the Rock, and the ideals on which that work was 
based. I hope that he will serve for you as a paradigm, a 
model of a person who devoted his life to the service of 
others. 


I charge you, then, not to forget him when you go on to 
med school or law school, or graduate school of any kind; do 
not forget him when you go into the world of work. There 
will be powerful forces everywhere urging you to seek first 
financial well-being and security—these are the secular forces 
of the world that are attractive and compelling. John Fred- 
erick Oberlin saw that life is meaningful only when directed 
toward devotion to others and undergirded by religious com- 
mitment. So I charge you not to forget the man or the Col- 
lege, or our shared ideals, but to continue learning and labor- 
ing with joy in the service of humankind. 


James Helm, associate dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, delivered a longer version of this talk in Finney 
Chapel following the Reverend Thompson's baccalaureate 
address, a dramatic presentation of John Frederick Oberlin. 
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ion, presided over the alumni luncheon. 
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The Enduring Ties of the 
Underground Railroad 


by Betty Gabrielli 


Lester Barclay ’81 remembers January- 
cold nights sleeping on straw, huddling 
with his friends in pitch-black barns, 
tramping miles and miles in fierce winds 
and blizzards, and swearing to himself as 
he lay on the dirt floor of yet another 
barn, “Never again!” 

David Hoard ’81 recalls a blinding 
snowstorm and his decision to take a 
short cut that sank the group up to their 
knees in mud and snow. He can still visu- 


Betty Gabrielli is a writer in the news ser- 
vices operations of Oberlin’s Office of 
Communications. 


alize how they slogged their way across 
the field to the safety of a distant fence 
with a pack of hounds in hot pursuit. “Les- 
ter was the last one to the fence and he 
had to fight off the dogs,” Hoard says. “No 
one was hurt, but it was a rough moment. 
They'll never let me forget it.” 

Six years ago, Barclay and Hoard were 
among nine black Oberlin students who 
chose to re-create an antebellum slave es- 
cape as a winter-term project. 

At the time of their decision not one of 
the nine, now young professionals in law, 
academia, business, and government, had 
an inkling how profoundly or positively 
their re-enactment, as well as their total 


College experience, would affect their 
lives after Oberlin. 

On February 1 in 1980, as hundreds of 
local residents and students cheered, Bar- 
clay, Hoard, Herman Beavers ’81, George 
Barnwell ’81, Adrian Banks ’81, Gale Elli- 
son ’81, Richard Littlejohn ’79, Marzella 
Player ’82, and Larry Spinks ’81 trudged 
the last mile into Oberlin after completing 
their 420-mile historic retracing of the 
“liberty line” that fugitive bondsmen and 


Subfreezing temperatures, the students said, 
were the most difficult aspect of the project 
to endure, more difficult than the hunger 
and uncomfortable accommodations. 
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women followed north to Ohio. Speaking 
recently at Oberlin Barclay recalled how 
the project started. 

“My second year here several of us got 
together, and David Hoard came up with 
an idea. ‘Let’s go down south and see if we 
can so something interesting.’ ‘Disney 
World,’ someone suggested. 

“We sat there and pondered. What 
could we do of interest to us and to the 
campus? ‘Go down and retrace one of the 
Underground Railroad trails back to 
Oberlin, because Oberlin had such a sig- 
nificant role,’ someone else suggested. We 
sat there for two minutes, and someone 
said, ‘Let’s do it! Let’s do it!’ And we did.” 

“We wanted to know first hand what 
our ancestors went through,” Larry 
Spinks once told a reporter. “The true sto- 
ries have not been recorded in books, but 
have been passed verbatim from genera- 
tion to generation. Much of what is writ- 
ten is mythical. One myth is that only 
white abolitionists helped other runaway 
slaves. But some very strong contribu- 
tions were made by freed blacks and 
other slaves.” 

Primary creator of the Project—as the 
nine still refer to it—was Hoard, now a 
senior associate at Washington Center, a 
national clearing house in Washington, 
D.C., that sponsors internships and special! 
symposia for college students. He de- 
signed the Project and wrote the proposal 
that resulted in a $9378 grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 

Setting forth on January 2 from a farm 
in the Bluegrass country of Kentucky, the 
students, with Spinks driving ahead in a 
rented van, undertook the 33-day jour- 
ney along the rolling back roads of Ken- 
tucky and the long ribbons of Ohio high- 
way in their quest to rediscover the 
Underground Railroad. “It was the hard- 
est thing I'll ever have to do,” says Spinks, 
who was the advance man. It was his job 
to take care of logistics, enter a town first, 
and ask lodging for nine unknown young 
blacks. Some refused to open their doors 
or slammed them shut after seeing his 
black skin. 

During their experience, the Oberli- 
nians tried to be as authentic as possible— 
eating a slave diet of yams, grits, and oat- 
meal, and usually sleeping in unheated 
buildings or barns. Recognizing positive 
effects of the experience, Adrian Banks 
nonetheless looks back today at some as- 
pects of the trip and says, laughing, cl 
think we were crazy. We were lucky no- 
body shot us or beat us.” A management 
trainee in New York City’s Joseph Sea- 
gram trade research department this fall 
and a tutor in an adult-literacy program, 
she remembers “sleeping in a delapidated 
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barn with a slice of moonlight coming 
through a crack onto the faces of bulls 
looming behind a thin partition. All we 
could see was their shiny eyeballs glaring 
at us.” 

In simulating the slave escape, the nine 
wore the burlap and calico clothing of the 
slave era, obtained from the costume col- 
lection of the College’s Theater and 
Dance Program. Their rag-tag appear- 
ance elicited obscenities from passing mo- 
torists, a few of whom forced them into 
ditches. And in two Kentucky towns omi- 
nous greetings from some “good ole 
boys” gave the students a hint of the ter- 
ror escaping slaves must have felt. 

But the hardest part was walking much 
of the time in subfreezing temperatures. 
“The cold weather was just awful,” Spinks 
says, and he is echoed by Marzella Player, 
who received the M.A. degree in organi- 
zational psychology from Columbia 
Teachers College in 1985. “My proudest 
accomplishment is the Project. I didn’t re- 
alize at the time how much it meant to 
me—lI still have vivid memories: the bitter 
cold, huge painful blisters, and the sup- 
port we encountered.” 

The kindness of the many who opened 
their homes to the Oberlin group, gave 
them food and money, and who received 
them warmly into churches far out- 
weighed the problems and hardships. 

“Those weeks showed me the positive 


To increase the authenticity of their experi- 
ence, the students wore clothing similar to 
that of the slaves and ate a slave diet of grits, 
yams, and oatmeal. 


side of America, says Richard Littlejohn, a 
contract analyst with the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in Bos- 
ton. “Some of the people who took us in 
had misconceptions about what we were 
doing, but they showed us genuine hu- 
man concern and changed my orienta- 
tion of how a black person should relate 
to a larger society. And having the experi- 
ence has helped me in my career; be- 
cause of it I find it much easier to relate to 
people, white vs. black, and it has given 
me the impetus to try to reach out to neg- 
ative people.” 

George Barnwell, an attorney in New 
York, says he thinks “a lot about that. Peo- 
ple here don’t speak in the subways. But 
my faith in people still remains strong— 
and I’m more inclined to start conversa- 
tions with strangers here. There are some 
who are never going to come around, but 
during that month, I saw how many are 
willing to learn from someone of a differ- 
ent background.” 

The programs that the group presented 
in churches and schools to enthusiastic 
audiences were peak points of the re-en- 
actment, Barnwell remembers. “In almost 
every town we went through, we shared 
our experiences, and people really got 
into the history—we did drama excerpts 
and shared our research about slaves in 
the abolition era—young kids from kin- 
dergarten to high school were really fasci- 
nated. Maybe some of them,” he says, 
“will go on to become historians or effect 
social changes.” 

The Oberlin students’ first re-enactment 
of an American slave escape completely 
captured the imagination of the nation’s 
media. Instant celebrities, their story was 
relayed by wire services from Pittsburgh 
to Honolulu and entered into the Congres- 
sional Record. After their return, they ap- 
peared on Cleveland talk shows and on 
ABC-TV’s “Good Morning, America.” So 
much was televised about their adventure 
that they laughingly came to speak of 
themselves as “TV slaves.” 

The attention, however, was a mixed 
blessing and often complicated the 
group's attempts at authenticity, particu- 
larly as more and more media picked up 
their trail. Reporters accompanied them 
during portions of their route, and the 
high point of the journey—their re-enact- 
ment of slaves rowing across the Ohio 
River to freedom—was witnessed by a 
press boat tagging behind. Television 
cameras followed as the nine urban 
young people struggled with river cur- 
rents, and they had to repeat their landing 
at Ripley, Ohio—where they were greeted 
by 300 school-children—because one 
cameraman had missed the action. 
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The students were given flowers and a rousing reception as they entered the city of Oberlin 
after their historic re-enactment of a “ride” on the Underground Railroad. From the left are 
Hoard, Player, Beavers, Littlejohn, Ellison, Banks, Barclay, Spinks, and Barnwell. 


“It took a lot of endurance, not knowing 
what was around the corner, being on the 
go every day and not really resting, but if I 
can go up to complete strangers and ask 
them to take in nine black students, all 
smelly and cruddy or what—and we 
looked like an ‘or what’—that’s a chal- 
lenge,” Spinks says. 

At the conclusion of their re-tracing, 
Barclay said he recognized that condi- 
tions for him and his friends were much 
easier than for the runaways and that 
most people today could not have sur- 
vived an actual slave-escape in the mid- 
1800s. For him the trip dispelled the stere- 
otypical image of the dim-witted, 
master-dependent slave. Only one out of 
10 could have done it, he said at the time. 
Six years later, he appreciates their singu- 
larity even more. “It took a great deal of 
intelligence for a man or woman to es- 
cape slavery. And a lot of motivation to be 
free—to just pick up and run! But I would 
have been one of those who tried.” 

The Project still resounds in the lives of 
each of these alumni in many ways—in- 
cluding “some we may not be able to ar- 
ticulate until we're at least 40 years old,” 
says Herman Beavers, a published poet 
and a Ph.D. candidate at Yale in American 
studies and Afro-American literature. 

The Project forged enduring personal 
relationships. “We always know what 
each other is doing,” says Barclay, now an 
attorney in Chicago. Holidays and busi- 
ness trips are occasions for getting to- 
gether, as are weddings. “The experience 
fused us into a family,” Barclay says. 

Today the initiative, imagination, cour- 


age, and commitment to black culture 
that took the nine through Oberlin and on 
their quest are standing them in good 


‘stead professionally and personally. Last 


April seven of the nine returned to the 
campus for a banquet honoring Barclay, 
who recently was named Oberlin’s first 
Luce Scholar—one of 15 “young Ameri- 
cans of outstanding promise” selected this 
year by the Henry Luce Foundation of 
New York City to spend a year in the Far 
East. In September he will travel to Thai- 
land for a year-long professional appren- 
ticeship with leading Asians. 

“Barclay’s story is uniquely Afro-Ameri- 
can,” said one of the banquet speakers, 
Robert Panos, acting director and assis- 
tant dean of Oberlin’s developmental ser- 
vices. “One of 11 kids, from the south side 
of Chicago, public schools, and Roosevelt 
University’s Upward Bound program, he 
emerged as an Oberlin scholar and stu- 
dent leader.” 

Herman Beavers says that in 10 years 
he will be “doing things in teaching that 
will make students want to take the steps 
to self-discovery that I did in the Project. A 
Malcolm X or a Gandhi could walk into 
my class some day—college is a place 
where you can make your contribution to 
others. 

“Oberlin taught me to realize we have 
to be about transforming society. What | 
love about Oberlin is that the students are 
always trying to be citizens of the world. 
In the years I was there I saw people who 
are going to make a difference. Oberlin 
imbued us with the responsbility to do so. 

“My political involvement at Oberlin 
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raised my consciousness and set me on 
the path I am on now. It is no coincidence 
that | am in Afro-American studies.” This 
summer he is an intern at the Smithso- 
nian’s Office of Folk Life, sifting the taped 
storytelling of blacks from the U.S., the 
Caribbean, and Africa for cultural themes 
and patterns. 

Oberlin also imbued the former Maple 
Heights, Ohio, resident with an interest in 
the arts that he wants to share. “I'd like to 
return to Cleveland someday to help plan 
and initiate an Afro-American arts festival 
for those who don’t have access to music, 
visual arts, drama, and writing.” 

Sharing Beavers’s passion for teaching 
but in a different context is David Hoard, 
who received the M.A. degree in history 
from Howard University in 1982 and was 
named one of the Outstanding Young Men 
of America in 1980 and 1985. He fre- 
quently talks to groups across the country 
about the Underground Railroad. 

“Oberlin provided me with a broad edu- 
cation, a refined theoretical and analytical 
approach, and helped develop my writing 
skills. | developed leadership in Abusua, 
the campus black student organization, 
and played on the football team. Because 
of the Project I learned how to conceive, 
judge, and manage an undertaking to a 
successful end. I learned some hard les- 
sons.” 

Although he says the magic of the Proj- 
ect can’t be recreated, he is pursuing rec- 
reative historical events and educational 
projects that will “make history come 
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returned as alumni to the 


alive.” One of Hoard’s next projects is the 
recreation of a slave-ship voyage from Af- 
rica to the United States that grew out of 
the 1980 winter term experience. 

Adrian Banks grew up in Chicago dur- 
ing the era of Angela Davis, the Black 
Panthers, and the Black Muslims. She 
picketed supermarkets and at 16 spent a 
four-month sojourn in the “mother coun- 
try,” in Lagos, Nigeria, where she volun- 
teered in an orphanage and in a school for 
handicapped children. 

She vividly remembers Chicago’s an- 
nual Black Expos that featured not only 
star-studded entertainment but a full ros- 
ter of exhibits by black businesses. Career 
plans include her own business, perhaps 
in graphics. “I see a future for minority 
businesses in many fields, but particularly 
with companies that need minority busi- 
nesses but can’t find such suppliers.” 

An economics and government major 
at Oberlin, Banks taught an accredited 
dance class for the Black Studies Pro- 
gram. “I came to Oberlin because of its 
history of blacks and women. It’s really 
great for giving you a lot of freedom, but 
you have to be responsible to get through 
it. 

“The Project sparked different things in 
me,” Banks believes. “After it | became 
actively involved at the College—Abusua, 
my dance group. I just wish more students 
would do things that involve a group and 
add a spark to their lives. We hoped the 
re-enactment would show young blacks 
that they can accomplish something—and 


Seven of the nine students who re-enacted a journey on the Underground Railroad in 1981 
Oberlin campus in April to pay tribute to one of their members, 


Lester Barclay, who had recently been awarded a Luce Scholarship. Those who returned are 
David Hoard, Adrian Banks, Larry Spinks, Lester Barclay, Herman Beavers, Richard Little- 


john, and George Barnwell. Gale Ellison and Marzella Player were unable to attend the re- 


union. 
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help older blacks remember the past.” 

Banks says that reaching out in the pre- 
sentations taught her to be more selfless, 
to respond. “The spirituals we sang were 
born out of the experiences of blacks and 
their intermingling with white society. 
Their songs were a crying out to God. 
Singing them crystallized things for me, 
made me see what they were talking 
about, and brought the whole thing home 
to me.” 

Richard Littlejohn says there is “defin- 
itely no doubt in my mind what it was that 
caused the original slaves to press for- 
ward—the faith they had spilled over. We 
started out the trip with prayer. Being 
hungry a lot of the time, being cold, walk- 
ing when we were really tired, being ami- 
able when we were really feeling irrita- 
ble—faith in God and the value of the 
Project and prayer at different times forti- 
fied us and helped us keep our tempers. 

“] didn’t realize what a unique experi- 
ence the Project had been until later, but 
of course Oberlin itself is unique. Students 
are allowed to think independently; the 
campus gives you a lot of room to grow 
and expand. Where else would such a 
project have happened!” 

When he was choosing the college he 
would attend, Littlejohn looked for a small 
school in an environment different from 
his home town, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
a city full of unemployment and racial 
conflict. “It was an eye-opening first year 
[at Oberlin], so different from what I had 
known, particularly the harmonious rela- 
tions between the multiple ethnic groups 
on campus,” he says. “The creative and 
analytical skills | developed at Oberlin are 
invaluable as is the nurturance I received 
from friends and professors there, such as 
Professor Marcia Colish. Her zeal—she 
has an exuberance for what she teaches 
that she has to pass on to her students.” 

Littlejohn taught business and remedial 
skills to Boston teenagers as part of a 
former employer’s public-interest pro- 
gram. In the future he wants “to channel 
what I’ve gotten and make a difference in 
society. A permanent part of my life-style 
will be working with minority groups and 
making a contribution to the community.” 

Gale Ellison says the Project “gave me 
incredible respect for what my ancestors 
had to go through, particularly the 
women. It also gave me pride and joy in 
being who I am, more pride in my race 
and in what we have accomplished in this 
country, and the confidence that I could 
achieve whatever | wanted to achieve.” 

Ellison is an operations coordinator for 
HMO America in Chicago and has done 
graduate work at the University of Illinois. 
She was named to Phi Beta Kappa at 
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Oberlin and graduated with high honors 
in English. “Oberlin is academically de- 
manding; it shapes you and fine-tunes you 
to handle yourself in the business world. 
The professors were so caring. Black stud- 
ies professor Calvin Hernton’s black litera- 
ture courses had great impact on me. It 
gave me not only the joy of self-discovery 
but an appreciation for our literature and 
my ancestors.” 

George Barnwell is an associate in the 
New York law firm of Wood, Williams, Ra- 
falsky, and Harris. Although interested in 
litigation, trial work, and criminal law, at 
some stage in his career he wants to de- 
vote time to civil-liberties work and, possi- 
bly, politics, two of his abiding concerns. 

“My father and uncle took part in the 
Martin Luther King march in Washington. 
I was eight or nine at the time. I was intox- 
icated by the feeling of power there. All 
those fiery things that happened—both 
peaceful and non-peacful—increased my 


social and political awareness.” 

It was this awareness that drew 
Barnwell to Oberlin. “It had a solid reputa- 
tion, a commitment to equal opportunity 
in education, and a vital and very active 
black student-body.” Barnwell majored 
both in government and economics and 
served as an officer for Abusua. He credits 
the College with helping to shape his opin- 
ions and views on current events, world 
affairs, and social issues. 

“In my dealings in black student-gov- 
ernment with members of the administra- 
tion, I found they were more likely to lis- 
ten and make themselves accessible than 
those at any other white majority school I 
knew. And the Project reaffirmed my be- 
lief that black people will survive any- 
thing; we’re strong and we're not going 
anywhere but forward.” 

“It still gives me goose bumps to think 
about it,” says Marzella Player of those 
four weeks in 1980. Player grew up in 


Zaire, Ghana, Laos, and Germany, the 
daughter of a foreign service officer and is 
now a human resources management 
trainee in the international financial insti- 
tution division of New York’s Citicorp. She 
joined the Project because after living 
overseas she was in search of her own his- 
tory. “I had sort of a romantic childhood,” 
she says. “I was very open and people at 
Oberlin were friendly—it was not a cul- 
ture shock. Also I was attracted by its his- 
tory, high academic reputation, the black 
students, and because of living abroad, 
the diverse student body.” 

A double major in psychology and gov- 
ernment, during her junior year she 
served a semester internship with the 
Oberlin city manager. “The College en- 
lightened me in terms of black literature 
and black art. At the Friday-night lecture 
series at African Heritage House I encoun- 
tered many leading black artists and polit- 
ical figures. I learned how to carry 


Black-Student Recruitment 
Intensifies in Washington 


Intended as a model for efforts in other 
cities, a special recruitment event for 
black students in the Washington, D.C., 
area was held in May when black high- 
school juniors, their parents, area guid- 
ance counselors, and Oberlin alumni 
were invited to a program at the capital’s 
Red Cross Headquarters. 

Oberlin’s historical significance to black 
people was the topic of the main speaker, 
Assistant Professor of Black Studies 
Adrienne Lash Jones. She talked about 
Oberlin’s unique commitment to the edu- 
cation of blacks during the 19th and 20th 
centuries, highlighting many prominent 
black graduates of the College, both men 
and women, and discussing Oberlin’s con- 
tinuing commitment to students of all 
races. 

Four black Oberlin alumni also spoke. 
David Hoard ’81, senior program associ- 
ate for the Washington Center (see main 
story) told the audience about winter term 
and his involvement with the Under- 
ground Railroad project of 1981. Everett 
Williams ’74, music teacher at Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School in Bethesda 
and minister of music at Shiloh Baptist 
Church in Washington, talked on musical 
opportunities for Oberlin college and con- 
servatory students and the variety and 
calibre of performance Opportunities. 
(Williams replaced Michael Morgan '79, 
who had just accepted the position of as- 
sistant conductor of the Chicago Sym- 


phony Orchestra and was unable to par- 


ticipate in the program.) 


Raynard Davis ’85 spoke of student life 
on and off campus. Davis is now working 
with Toby Levine Communications, re- 
searching and writing for a telecourse on 
the civil rights movement for a 1987 Pub- 
lic Broadcasting System series. Olaive 
Burrowes Jones ’62, who earned a mas- 
ter’s degree in music after completing her 
bachelor’s degree in English at Oberlin, 
spoke on the value of a liberal arts educa- 
tion and the graduate-school and profes- 
sional-placement opportunities for liberal 
arts graduates. She is currently a self-em- 
ployed financial analyst. 

The former dean of Oberlin’s Develop- 
mental Services, Hal Payne, talked about 
the town-gown relationship in Oberlin 
and about the many townspeople who 
are involved in the lives of students, some- 
times “adopting” them into their families. 
He also spoke of how Developmental Ser- 
vices offers students the opportunity to 
work on areas of academic weakness 
through tutors, classes, and services of- 
fered in the program. 

The presentation concluded with a 
question and answer period following a 
slide presentation on Oberlin and a discus- 
sion of admissions and financial aid, led by 
Valerie Raines Bell, assistant director of 
admissions. Bell also spoke about 
Oberlin’s size, the college and conserva- 
tory combination, academic and student 
diversity, facilities, and housing and dining 
options. 
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Lester Barclay, shown here in a photograph 
taken during the Underground Railroad 
project, enacts his next adventure in the Far 
East, where, as a Luce Scholar, he will travel 
to Thailand with an eye toward developing 
black business opportunities there. 


through and am now able to go after what 
I want in New York. Eventually Id like to 
do career counseling with particular em- 
phasis on helping minority students. At 
Oberlin I learned a lot about being black 
in America.” 

Larry Spinks was a government major 
at Oberlin and was tapped for the Project 
by David Hoard, his roommate during his 
first and second years. “Oberlin opened 
my eyes to society—there were a lot of 
different people there. And you could set 
your own challenge, take the hardest 
classes or the easier ones. If you had ideas 
you could make them happen and get 
them going. Oberlin allowed me to grow 
to my potential in my studies, personal re- 
lationships, and sports. The professors 
had a good part to do with that; they were 
open and encouraging. Which ones were 
special? All of mine.” 

But Spinks calls the Project “the most 
significant event in my life. Knocking on 
doors, I got nine no’s for every yes. People 
thought we were hobos or bums. They 
had trouble understanding what we were 
doing and why. Halfway through I was 
ready to stop. The last two weeks the hills 
got steeper, the nights got longer, the 
floors got colder. But I realize today that it 
made me stronger. There’s nothing I'll 
ever have to do that will be as hard. Ide- 
ally I'd like to give back to the community 
in some way by contributing to scholar- 
ships for minorities, helping minorities get 
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jobs, or hiring them if I have a consulting 
firm in business and industrial security. 
The experience made me more aware, 
gave me a better understanding of his- 
tory, helped me deal with people.” Spinks 
is now a special agent in U.S. Naval Intelli- 
gence based in Washington, D.C. 

Lester Barclay is currently learning 
Thai in preparation for his year in Bang- 
kok. He calls it a “mind-blowing experi- 
ence” and is studying with a Buddhist 
monk in Chicago. Much of Barclay’s law 
practice is concerned with helping minor- 
ity businesses. While he is abroad he will 
be looking into joint ventures between mi- 
nority-American distribution firms and 
Asian manufacturers. 

A descendant of West Indian slaves 
freed by the British in the 1800s, Barclay 
was chairman of Abusua and a varsity 
baseball player. He graduated with hon- 
ors in his major, government. In his junior 
year he was selected to work in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as a lobbyist for the U.S. Student 
Association. “Oberlin brought out the best 
in me in terms of my commitment to 
working with the system to bring about 
change effectively in America. 

“My Washington semester was an 
awakening. I saw decisions being made 
that impact a lot of people all over the 
country but without any input from those 
people. The Project really brought home 
to me how important it is for them to have 
a voice in those kinds of decisions. A very 
personal goal of mine is not to go back to 
Washington until | have a congressional 
seat.” 

A resident and officer of a black-owned 
and -operated co-op in Chatham, one of 
the more affluent black middle class com- 
munities in Chicago, Barclay also is a di- 
rector of Hope Preparatory Academy, an 
alternative private black high school with 
a rigorous academic program due to open 
in 1987. 

“This is a significant period for young 
black Americans,” Barclay believes. 
“Since we have harvested much from the 
seeds planted by those who struggled in 
the 1960s, as well as in the 1860s, it is now 
time to fertilize the ground for future gen- 
erations.” 

Barclay’s vision also is shared by Presi- 
dent S. Frederick Starr. Addressing the 
Project members and other banquet 
guests in April he said, “We celebrate the 
entire group for their bold, fascinating, in- 
triguing, and rather frigid project. This is a 
group of men and women who stand for 
everything that an Oberlin education 
should give people in life. 

“We celebrate the current minority stu- 
dents at Oberlin and the entire commu- 
nity of black students that has been, is, 


and will be making their way through the 
College. We also take this opportunity to 
dedicate ourselves—whether residents of 
the town, students, or administrators—to 
do what needs to be done to enable the 
future Lester Barclays to learn about 
Oberlin, to come here, and to make their 
way steadily to graduation and be- 
yond.” 


Bridging the Gap 

Inspired by the Project and their ca- 
reers at Oberlin, the nine Oberlinians 
who traced the Underground Railway 
in 1980 are today working together to 
create a national network of future 
black leaders. 

“To further develop our talents, we 
must coordinate our resources,’ Lester 
Barclay °81, a former Oberlin class 
trustee, said in a letter inviting Oberlin 
students, alumni, and black profession- 
als “to solidify and formalize the con- 
cept. We must enhance our informa- 
tion base, and develop strategic plans 
for addressing critical issues which face 
black people.” 

Responding to Barclay’s invitation, 
Oberlin alumni, friends and almost 50 
other black professionals met in Cleve- 
land April 19 to jay the groundwork. 
The all-day conference, covering tax 
law, banking, and real estate develop- 
ment, was initiated by Barclay, an at- 
torney with the Chicago firm of 
Mansker and Shanahan. 

“Two delegates from each current 
Oberlin class also were invited to the 
conference,” Barclay says, “to give the 
students an understanding of life for 
black people after Oberlin and also to 
help create a networking environ- 
ment. Oberlin has had such a signifi- 
cant impact on the lives of so many 
black people throughout America. Our 
continued relationship with it stems 
from the fact that a firm foundation 
was laid for us at Oberlin.” 

Barclay and his associates are 
pleased with the recent appointment 
by Oberlin President S. Frederick Starr 
of the Dean’s Research Group to study 
black-student progress toward gradua- 
tion: “We hope to provide a resource 
through networking to assist Oberlin in 
its continuing effort to support minor- 
ity students in the areas of recruitment, 
retention, and financial assistance in 
order to prepare black people to go 
back to their communities and bridge 
the gaps that exist between the acad- 
emy and the street.” 


Marcia Colish and David Young: 
Familiar Faculty in 


Marcia Colish enjoys a good stretch. And 
she expects the same from her students. 

Oberlin’s first holder of the newly estab- 
lished Frederick B. Artz Professorship in 
History enjoyed history well enough 
through her early education, but by the 
time she took her second course in medie- 
val history as an undergraduate at Smith 
College, she was, she says, “hooked.” Part 
of the hook was the difficulty of the mate- 
rial, the remoteness of the period. “It was 
hard, so the gains in understanding were 
a greater achievement.” 

For four years she studied with the re- 
nowned medieval scholar Sidney Pack- 
ard. “He was,” says Colish, “the model of 
responsible scholarship: disciplined, con- 
trolled, and exhibiting high standards to- 
ward his own work.” 

Colish apparently sets no lesser goals 
for herself, but adds another dimension to 
her mission: to stimulate her students to 
imagine—not merely memorize or even 
analyze—but imagine the medieval per- 
iod. She goes for the human element, 
wanting students to relate to people who 
“had a real life. The facts,” she says, “un- 
less they're animated by something, are 
inert. It’s a difference similar to that be- 
tween a physician knowing what’s wrong 
with your body and a friend caring how 
you feel.” 

To engage her students in the subject 
matter of her courses, Colish frequently 
devises exercises that require a hardy 
stretch of the imagination in the execu- 
tion. For example, she may ask them to 
write a panel discussion playing the parts 
of several characters. One recent exercise 
asked students to tell what they would 
have thought of the agrarian revolution of 
the 10th century had they been 1) a serf 
from a manor of St. Germain des Prés, 2)a 
merchant of the times, and 3) a Florentine 
14th-century nobleman. 

Another assignment calling for stu- 
dents’ imagination asks them first to write 
a history of Europe between the 12th and 
the 15th century from the point of view of 
a given medieval character and 
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write a “book” review of that work from 
the point of view of another character of 
the period. Such an assignment “helps 
show the diversity of the era, the area, 
and the people,” she says. 

“Present-mindedness is the major her- 
esy you can commit in the study of his- 
tory,’ says Colish. And breaking-down 
present-mindedness, a kind of parochial- 
ism, is most easily done by studying a re- 
mote period, she says. Breaking through 
parochialism means understanding that 
people and societies existing in different 
times may satisfy the same basic needs in 
a variety of ways. It also means appreciat- 
ing that the different interpersonal, social, 
and governmental schemes of an era are 
not necessarily on a scale that runs from 
worse to better. 

The current tone of class-consciousness 
in labor-management relationships, for 


Marcia Colish, the first holder of 
the Frederick B. Artz 
Professorship in History, strives 
to develop her students’ 
imagination of the Middle Ages. 


example, is strongly influenced by the 
thought of Karl Marx, says Colish. Where 
today society favors an aristocracy of 
earned merit (if indeed it accepts any aris- 
tocracy), a pre-egalitarian social system 
such as those that operated in the medie- 
val period accepted persons enacting in- 
herited inferior and superior roles much 
more easily. 

The value of studying history, according 
to Colish, is not to learn lessons from the 
past. It’s “a mistake” to study history that 
way, she says. “I don’t think history re- 
peats itself; medieval history doesn’t offer 
examples of how to solve problems of to- 
day.” The value of studying history is “in 
the development of criticism. We learn 
not to be culture bound, not to be present- 
minded, to recognize that change is nor- 
mal.” 


As might be expected, Colish sees the 
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world’s great figures of thought as what 
she calls “thinkers struggling with reality, 
the good life, human experience, and liv- 
ing in society’—the same concerns of all 
people of all ages. “Culture can condition 
ideas, and vice versa,” she says, never los- 
ing sight of the individual embedded in 
the whole. “Ideas belong to people 
grounded in day-to-day life,” she says. 
Colish is not, according to her own de- 
scription of herself, an extremist in favor- 
ing theories of historical causation em- 
phasizing either ideas or social conditions: 
neither, in her book, has primacy over the 
other. 

Some may wonder whether a person so 
tuned in to the reality and detail of a his- 
torical period would derive great enjoy- 
ment from historical novels or films, 
where imagination is let further loose 
than in the classroom or textbooks. Ask 


David Young is Oberlin’s first | 
Longman Professor. The Longman 
chair, established by Donald R. 
inded 
by the National Endowment for 


Longman °32, ts partially 


the Humanities. 
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Marcia Colish whether she does, and she 
answers, “I hate historical novels—I want 
to see the footnotes at the bottom of the 
page. | have a sensitivity to what can't be 
known, and that turns me off historical 
novels.” She finds the attribution of moti- 
vation in such writing most bothersome. 

What does she do to get closer to her 
subject matter than books can allow? Tra- 
vel. 

“I immerse myself by seeing the cities, 
costumes, food, art, and other elements of 
the culture—even the landscapes.” In fact, 
she says that “if academia self-de- 
structed,” she’d become a travel writer. 

If Marcia Colish doesn’t grab her stu- 
dents with the sheer intellectual vigor she 
displays in her lectures and assignments, 
it’s not something to worry about. She has 
other means. A rapid talker who gesticu- 
lates freely, she draws her listeners to her 
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with excitement she shows through ver- 
bal expression and body language. At full 
tilt (where she appears to be most of the 
time) it may be difficult for those who are 
not studying with her or who lack her 
background to keep up with her. Colish 
readily admits to immersion in her field. 
“My work and my life are very close. | 
spend time with students and other 
scholars who are kindred spirits; this is 
where I belong.” 

Nonetheless, Colish has been active in 
many campus, community, and scholarly 
organizations since joining the Oberlin 
faculty in 1963 (after a year of teaching at 
Skidmore College and following her study 
at Yale University, where she earned the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees). She chaired the 
Oberlin chapter of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union from 1972 to 1974 and was a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Ohio Committee for Public Programs in 
the Humanities (now the Ohio Humanities 
Council) from 1976 to 1981, serving as 
vice-chair from 1979 to 1981. She also 
was president of the Midwest Medieval 
Conference in 1978-79 and served on the 
American Historical Association’s pro- 
gram committee in 1970-71 and on its 
committee on the status of women in the 
historical professions in 1971-72. 

Continuing her scholarship in the intel- 
lectual history of the medieval period is 
an important component in Colish’s life, 
and she has numerous publications to her 
credit. Her articles have appeared in the 
Journal of the History of Ideas, Speculum, 
Renaissance Quarterly, Traditio, the 
American Journal of Jurisprudence, and 
Clio. Her book The Mirror of Language: A 
Study in the Medieval Theory of Knowl- 
edge (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1968) has been brought out in a revised 
edition (Lincoln and London, University 
of Nebraska Press, 1983). Her more re- 
cent, two-volume work is 7he Stoic Tradi- 
tion: From Antiquity to the Early Middle 
Ages (E.J. Brill, Leiden, Holland, 1985). It 
is part of Brill’s “Studies in the History of 
Christian Thought” series. 
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Medieval historian Marcia Colish is currently 
writing a book on Peter Lombard, influential 
theologian of the 12th century, 
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Colish’s scholarly reputation has mer- 
ited her inclusion in Contemporary Au- 
thors, Directory of American Scholars, In- 
ternational Guide to Authors, and Who's 
Who in America. 

Also in recognition of her scholarship— 
and promoting it—Colish has received 
grants and fellowships from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the 
American Academy in Rome, the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, the Insti- 
tute for Research in the Humanities at the 
University of Wisconsin, and the National 
Humanities Center at Research Triangle 
Park, North Carolina. She has been a visit- 
ing scholar at Harvard University and at 
the Weston School of Theology. She will 
spend the 1986-87 academic year as an 
elected visiting member of the School for 
Historical Studies in the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies in Princeton, New Jersey. 

Of all her scholarly activity, which has 
she found most exhilarating? “What I’m 
working on now,” Colish says. What she is 
working on now, and what she will work 
on during her year in Princeton, is a book 
on Peter Lombard, the most influential 
theologian of the 12th century. Despite his 
influence, Colish says, there exists no sys- 
tematic modern study of his thought. The- 
ology was the forefront of knowledge in 
the Middle Ages, Colish says, and Lom- 
bard had “a different way of slicing into 
the salami,” playing a major role in shap- 
ing the entire discipline of theological 
training. More than any Christian theolo- 
gian before him, Lombard “separated the 
substance of theology from the vocabu- 
lary in which it travelled in the work of 
some of his problematic contemporaries,” 
says Colish. The focus of her inquiry into 
Peter Lombard has been to ascertain why 
Lombard attained a greater influence on 
the medieval centuries following the one 
in which he lived than any other theolo- 
gian of his time. 

Colish has uncovered three basic rea- 
sons that Lombard and his scheme suc- 
ceeded in influencing subsequent 
thought: his scheme gave the appropriate 
weight to important topics; he retained in- 
dependence of mind (Lombard was “not a 
groupie of any other theologians” Colish 
says); and Lombard was the first theolo- 
gian working in Latin to have available to 
him translations of important Greek docu- 
ments. Moreover, Lombard’s scheme al- 
lowed for discussion of philosophical as- 
pects of theological issues, so that when 
interests shifted toward those questions in 
the later Middle Ages, there was a place in 
his system to “plug them in,” Colish says. 

With all her accomplishments and cre- 
dentials, Colish has had more than one 
choice to move to another institution. She 


stays at Oberlin partly because of other 
faculty members, “a very collegial 
group,” but most of all because of the stu- 
dents. “The students here are a joy to 
work with, engage, bright, tough, appre- 
ciative. You get a lot of feedback from 
them.” 

Outstanding students come to her 
mind; the most recent, Robert Hardy ’86. 
Hardy has won a Mellon fellowship and 
departmental prizes in both classics and 
history. He will take graduate study in 
classics at Brown University. “His honors 
thesis comparing Erasmus’s two editions 
(1515 and 1529) of Seneca was as good as 
an M.A. thesis,” says Colish. 

She also remembers Joan Tronto ’74, 
who now teaches political science at 
Hunter College, and Katherine Tachau 
72, now at the University of lowa, who 
edits late medieval scholastic work, “a 
great skill,” says Colish, adding, “She has 
gone beyond me.” 

She remembers Ann Matter ’71, a reli- 
gion major at Oberlin who is a professor 
in medieval theology at the University of 
Pennsylvania; John Orth ’69, now the as- 
sociate dean of the law school at the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; 


Janet Meisel 66, now teaching medieval 
history at the University of Texas at Aus- 
tin; and Robert Tittler 64, a Tudor-Stuart 
expert at Loyola University in Montreal. 

It seems particularly appropriate that 
Colish be the first holder of the Artz chair, 
since she has felt for some time that she is 
one of Frederick Artz’s fortunate heirs. 
“He created intellectual history at Oberlin 
as a pedagogical field,” she says. “I didn’t 
have to be a missionary and create it from 
scratch when I came here. He got all the 
right things for the library for 40 years. 
Our library collection in medieval selec- 
tions is better than that in many universi- 
ties. He was the first person in the country 
to offer courses in medieval intellectual 
history at an undergraduate college. It 
was not even a discipline in the United 
States when he was in graduate school— 
he discovered it himself and learned to 
teach it.” 

Benefits of the Artz chair include a 
$1000 annual stipend for research and 
travel and accelerated eligibility for sab- 
batical leave. The chair is funded in part 
by gifts from the Oberlin Historical Im- 
provement Organization and from the es- 
tate of the late Frederick Artz; the balance 
is to be raised by the College. Artz (1894- 
1983) was professor of history at Oberlin 
College for 40 years, publishing 11 books 
on French and medieval history. 
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David Young likes to 


write poetry 

write about poetry 
teach poetry 

translate poetry 

teach Shakespeare 

write about Shakespeare 
act 

garden 

cook 

study nature 


And he does it all. How does Oberlin’s 
first Longman Professor of English, chair 
of the Theater and Dance Program, and 
co-editor of the highly successful Field 
magazine juggle so many engagements? 

“They feed into each other, he says, “so 
they're not totally independent activities.” 
And so he writes poems with lines such as 


Oberlin’s Endowed Chairs 


The Frederick B. Artz Professorship in 
History, occupied by Marcia Colish, and 
the Donald R. Longman Professorship, 
occupied by David Young in the English 
Department, are two of the newest addi- 
tions to Oberlin’s current named profes- 
sorial chairs. Another new chair, still 
awaiting appointment, is the Irvin E. 
Houck Professorship in the Humanities, 
honoring the memory of the 1924 
Oberlin graduate. It will be awarded for 
a period of five years to a young but ten- 
ured faculty member in the humanities, 
honoring his or her scholarship and 
teaching, and then passed to another hu- 
manities faculty member. 

Besides honoring their holders, 
named professorial chairs provide up to 
$1000 annually for travel, books, and 
other materials. They do not provide ad- 
ditional salary, and the income from 
their endowments is not necessarily allo- 
cated directly to the holder of the chair. 
Income from both the Longman and the 
Houck endowments, for example, will 
release funds to finance new positions in 
the humanities. 

Other named chairs in the College are 
the Danforth Professorship of Religion, 
established in 1956 by the Danforth 
Foundation of St. Louis and now occu- 
pied by Grover Zinn; the Jay Professor- 
ship of Art, established in 1980 with a 
bequest from Mildred C. Jay '23 and oc- 
cupied by Richard Spear; the Ruberta T. 
McCandless Professorship in French, es- 
tablished in 1977 and occupied by Vinio 
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I looked up from my weeding 

and saw a butterfly, coal black, 
floating across Plum Creek. Which facts 
are laced with lies: it was another day, 
it was a monarch—if it was black, 

it must have been incinerator fluff. 


A black hinge, opening and shutting. * 


Other crossovers demonstrate Young’s 
integrating urges. Translating foreign-lan- 
guage poems can influence what he 
writes in English: he wrote 10 sonnets—a 
form he had not worked in previously— 
after translating the sequence of “Sonnets 
to Orpheus” by Rainer Maria Rilke. Some 


* From “The Day Nabokov Died” in The Names of a 
Hare in English by David Young, University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1979. 


Rossi; and the John and Eva Young- 
Hunter Professorship in Studio Art, oc- 
cupied by Paul B. Arnold until his retire- 
ment in 1985. 


In the conservatory the Robert W. 
Wheeler Professorship in Performance 
is currently occupied by Richard Kapus- 
cinski, professor of violoncello. Like the 
Houck professorship, it is awarded on a 
rotating basis for five-year periods. 


Oberlin also supports a named admin- 
istrative position, the Azariah Smith 
Root Director of Libraries, which was es- 
tablished in 1930 by a gift from the 
Carnegie Corporation and is occupied 
by William A. Moffett. 


Several chairs established at Oberlin 
are not currently occupied because their 
capital is insufficient to pay the salary of 
a professor. In the 1970s, according to 
Robert A. Haslun, secretary of the col- 
lege, it was decided to stop naming pro- 
fessors to such chairs. 


Unfilled chairs include the Animal- 
Ecology Professorship of 1911, which 
has capital of $142. Other chairs began 
with capital yielding more-than-suffic- 
ient income for their time. The earliest 
chair on record was one of these; it was 
established in 1867 with a gift of $25,000 
from the estate of the Reverend Charles 
Avery of Pittsburgh. (It was conditioned 
on the admission of black students to 
Oberlin and the payment of tuition 
scholarships for some of them.) Because 
19th-century accounting practices, as 


of his interests are sparked by what his 
students write: his translation of Pablo 
Neruda’s “The Heights of Macchu Pichu” 
started as a student’s work on the transla- 
tion. Acting, he says,: helps him teach 
drama better. 

Oberlin is the logical benefactor of 
Young’s interest in doing more than one 
thing at a time. At Yale, where he earned 
his master’s and doctoral degrees, “no 
one ever said anything about teaching as 
a passion, but I always thought about 
teaching,” he says. And coming from an 
undergraduate college (Carleton) that val- 
ued teaching and where he came to ap- 
preciate good teaching, Young wanted to 
teach at a high-quality liberal arts institu- 
tion. He preferred not to stay on the East 
Coast. So, in 1961, when he was ready to 
start his academic career, Oberlin looked 
good. He’s been here ever since, except 


well as former College policy, failed to 
distribute capital gains to restricted ac- 
counts, the Avery fund no longer yields 
sufficient income to pay a salary. The 
last Avery professor was Ben W. Lewis, 
emeritus professor of economics. 

Some Oberlinians, like David L. An- 
derson, emeritus professor of physics, 
think that established named chairs 
should continue to be filled, regardless 
of their original or current capital be- 
cause the College, when it accepted the 
gift, committed itself to honoring a per- 
son’s memory. Haslun says that recent 
consideration has been given to the pos- 
sibility of appointing faculty to some of 
the earlier chairs. 

No current professorial chairs will suf- 
fer the fate of the Avery. All have suffic- 
ient capital to produce income to pay 
the professors’ salaries (or will have— 
the Artz professorship is not yet fully 
funded, but sufficient gifts are antici- 
pated), and current spending policy is 
designed to preserve the purchasing 
power of all endowed funds. Under this 
policy, says Dayton E. Livingston, vice 
president for business and finance, a 
portion of the annual earnings of re- 
stricted funds, including professorships, 
is returned to the principal of the specific 
fund, allowing the fund and its income to 
keep pace with inflation. This return 
was not made with restricted-fund in- 
come in the past although reinvesting 
part of the income of unrestricted funds 
has been college policy for some time. 
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for one quarter at University of Califor- 
nia-Irvine as a visiting writer and sum- 
mer-teaching at Harvard and at Middle- 
bury’s Breadloaf School of English. 

Although other institutions have sought 
him either as a Shakespeare scholar or as 
a poet, what Oberlin has offered is more 
diversity, a chance to teach literature and 
writing. And, additionally, a chance to de- 
velop his own courses in such diverse 
areas as poetry translation and magical 
realist fiction. 

At Oberlin, “the different things I do are 
not only tolerated but encouraged,” he 
says. 

Twenty-five years ago he was able to 
found, along with Stuart Friebert, profes- 
sor of creative writing, Field magazine, 
which Young says is one of the two or 
three most important poetry magazines 
in terms of its influence and its ability to 
attract first-time submissions of important 
poets. In addition to publishing original 
poems by contemporary American poets, 
as well as articles on poetry by poets, 
Field publishes poetry in translation. In 
1973, out of the occasional translated po- 
ems in the magazine, grew a book series 
of translated works, the “Field Translation 
Series,” which now has 12 titles. Young is 
co-founder (with Friebert) of the transla- 
tion series as well. 
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In addition to finding Oberlin a harbor 
for his myriad interests, Young was ini- 
tially attracted to Oberlin for its “unortho- 
dox” students and its ethos of idealism, es- 
pecially about social issues and education. 
He found after coming to the College that 
he liked how students at Oberlin educate 
each other and the fact that by and large 
“students still take a course for interest 
rather than to get grades.” 

Young says that even though individual 
students’ goals change and develop over 
their four years in the College, their ideal- 
ism holds up. And he disagrees with those 
who say that Oberlin students today are 
less idealistic than students were 10 or 20 
years ago. 

Young senses a contrast between his ob- 
servations about Oberlin students and the 
observations his colleagues at other insti- 
tutions make about their students. There 
is no comparable shift toward careerism 
at Oberlin, he says. 

“Oberlin students are ready to chal- 
lenge professors and ask hard questions, 
as well as offer opinions and advice,” 
Young says. “It can be exasperating some- 
times, but most of the time it’s exciting. It 
means you can’t get too complacent 
about what you think because you will 
regularly be asked to explain and defend 
it. The students themselves are so bright 


and creative that one often learns things 
from them.” 

Young remembers well his first extraor- 
dinarily gifted student: Bill Carroll ’67. “He 
is an associate dean and teaches English 
at Boston University, and his second book 
on Shakespeare has now been published.” 
Other students who come to mind include 
Barbara Bowen ’78, who worked with mi- 
grant farmers in Connecticut before en- 
tering Yale to earn her Ph.D. degree and 
going on to teach at the City University of 
New York; Bruce Weigl ’74, a Vietnam vet- 
eran who teaches at Old Dominion Col- 
lege and writes poems about his war ex- 
periences; Linda Gregerson ‘71, who 
helps edit the Aflantic’s poetry; and Tim 
Kelly '73, a writer and physical therapist 
who, like Gregerson, was brought back to 
campus recently to speak to students. 

Young is not necessarily more satisfied 
by students who enter his fields of exper- 
tise, he says. He has a warm memory of 
Audrey Rubin, another student, now a 
physician, who wrote a paper on Thomas 
Middleton that he has since made use of in 


David Young’s newest book of poetry, Forag- 
ing, was published this year. 
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teaching one of his courses. 

In any event, Young believes teachers 
“can't make someone into a writer, a poet, 
or a novelist”; they can only create an at- 
mosphere conducive to writing and point 
out good and bad habits, especially the 
good habit of rewriting. He favors a work- 
shop setting for teaching students to 
write. Putting students into small groups, 
where they can hear each others’ reac- 
tions to their writing (“unclear,” “too ab- 
stract”) he finds particularly useful. 

Young subjects his own work to no less 
scrutiny, submitting his poetry to poet- 
friends before he considers it ready for 
publication. Oberlin professors Stuart 
Friebert and David Walker as well as the 
poet Charles Wright give him confirma- 
tion that a poem is finished or offer advice 
on trouble spots. 

Young has published six books of poetry 
translations. Translating the poetry of 
other writers involves not merely the lit- 
eral sense but such other aspects as struc- 
ture, tone, meter, and, perhaps, rhyme. 
Translating does not require fluency in 
the original language, and in fact, Young 
says, knowing the original language too 
well may be an impediment to achieving 
a good translation. “If you know a lan- 
guage really well,” he says, “your admira- 
tion for it can head off your attempts at 
translation.” 

So Young frequently works with others’ 
literal translations of poems, bringing the 
raw prose version back into poetry. Some- 
times he works with scholars of the origi- 
nal language, as he did when he consulted 
with members of Oberlin’s East Asian 
studies faculty while translating Chinese 
poetry (Four Tang Poets, Field Transla- 
tion Series, 1981). Currently translating 
the rhymed folk songs of Argentinian 
poet Jorge Luis Borges, he has been work- 
ing both from literal translations done by 
Ana Cara-Walker in the Department of 
Romance Languages and, until his recent 
death, with the poet himself. But, armed 
with three years of study of the German 
language and German and German-En- 
glish dictionaries literally at either hand, 
he translates Rilke as a solitary venture 
(The Duino Elegies, A New Translation, 
Norton, 1978, and—forthcoming—kilke, 
Sonnets to Orpheus, Wesleyan University 
Press, 1987). 

Young explains the lure that translating 
holds for him: 

“A translator’s passion is always for the 
language being translated into, the lan- 
guage he feels affinity for. Translation is a 
subversive desire to smuggle work from 
one language to another. It’s piracy but 
not destructive since the original is left in- 
tact.” 
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Translating, Young says, also allows— 
even requires—the translator to “get into 
the head” of the poet whose work he is 
translating. This is facilitated by becoming 
familiar with the body of the poet's writ- 
ten work and, sometimes, with the poet’s 
biography. 

One of the challenges translators face, 
says Young, is the temptation to “im- 
prove” a poem—and possibly diverge 
from the poet’s intent. Translating, he 
says, takes “a kind of arrogance,” an abil- 
ity to “sense the process by which the 
originai was written.” But while the trans- 
lator must appropriate the poem, it is nec- 
essary to be self-effacing, to refrain from 
“putting the stamp of one’s own personal- 
ity on it,” he says. 

In addition to bringing these rather im- 
mediate pleasures and rewards, translat- 
ing, for Young, has an altruistic quality. He 
translates poetry partly because other- 
wise, lacking the facility with the original 
language, most people wouldn't have ac- 
cess to a large body of literature. 

At Oberlin Young has developed with 
Stuart Friebert, professor of creative writ- 
ing, one of the few undergraduate courses 
in poetry translation in the country. One 
of the values in such a course, Young says, 
is that it allows students to concentrate on 
technical problems of writing poetry with- 
out having to create the ideas in the po- 
ems. “What they’re working on already 
exists.” Still, Young says, “It takes a lot of 
patience on the student's part because 
there’s so much trial and error involved in 
achieving a translation that is not slavish 
or wooden.” 

Of all his activities the one of which 
Young is most proud is writing original po- 
etry because, he says, it is the most diffi- 
cult. That admitted, he quickly contrasts 
the pleasure of poetry-writing with the 
pleasure of teaching. “The poetry is a soli- 
tary pleasure, whereas with teaching 
you're sharing with people.” The most 
thrilling part of writing poetry, he con- 
cedes, may be the first rush of inspiration, 
the “going beyond yourself.” But he de- 
rives great enjoyment as well in the mo- 
ment of completing a poem. And, he says, 
in between is hard work that is still excit- 
ing, still a discovery process. Teaching, in 
contrast for him, has immediate re- 
wards—the pleasure of doing it and get- 
ting an immediate response. 

Yet, in either activity—or any activity of 
the academic or artist—rewards are less 
tangible than for other professionals, 
Young says. “Teachers like to think their 
students are still learning” when they 
leave the classroom, he says, but they 
don’t usually know if they are. Since let- 
ters from students saying, “Your course 


meant a lot to me” are an uncommon (al- 
beit welcome) reward, Young says aca- 
demics must learn to live with the uncer- 
tainty of the effects of their work. 

Of course, writers and academics do 
have available to them certain forms of 
recognition. And over the years Young 
has garnered a sizable share. Among his 
awards are a Guggenheim fellowhship (in 
1978) and a 1981 Fellowship for Creative 
Writers from the National Endowment for 
the Arts, both to support his poetry-writ- 
ing. Earlier, in 1967, he was selected by 
the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties to receive one of 100 Fellowships for 
Younger Scholars. Two years before that, 
the Massachusetts Review awarded him 
its 1965 Tane Award for Poetry. He was 
named winner of the United States Award 
of the 1968 International Poetry Forum 
for his manuscript Sweating Out the Win- 
ter (later published as a book), which was 
chosen from nearly 600 manuscripts. His 
poetry has been anthologized in The Ma- 
jor Young Poets (World, 1970), Just What 
the Country Needs (Wadsworth, 1971), 
and The American Poetry Anthology 
(Avon, 1976). Along with Stuart Friebert 
he received the 1982 Ohioana Award for 
Editorial Excellence for “discriminating 
analysis of the poetic discipline” and for 
publication of “an international array of 
talent” in Field magazine. Young can 
point to a string of publications that in- 
cludes, in addition to the six books of 
translation, three books of literary criti- 
cism, five books of poetry, four antholo- 
gies, and over 30 essays and articles. His 
writings have been anthologized in 12 
works. His poetry has been published in 
27 periodicals, including the New Yorker, 
Poetry, and the New Republic. 

The Longman Professorship, to which 
Young was named this year as the first 
holder of the chair, honors Young for his 
distinguished record of scholarship and 
teaching in the humanities. In his recom- 
mendation of Young to the trustees for 
this position, President S. Frederick Starr 
called him “a solid scholar, a discerning 
critic, and a gifted writer and poet.” (The 
chair was established by Donald R. 
Longman "32 and is partially supported by 
a challenge grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities.) 

Due for future recognition, one sup- 
poses, is Young’s just-finished book-length 
poem still without a name; this summer, in 
addition to pulling together a collection of 
his writings on modern and contempo- 
rary poetry, he is completing a book about 
Yeats and working with the Oberlin The- 
ater Institute on their production of The 
Tempest. No doubt he’s also cooking, gar- 
dening, and studying nature. | 
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The 1986 Oberlin Conference on 
the Future of Science 
at Liberal Arts Colleges 


by Sam C. Carrier and 
David Davis-Van Atta 


This past year has witnessed increased 

national attention on the state of Ameri- 

can science. We believe the 1985 Oberlin 

Conference on the Future of Science at 

Liberal Arts Colleges and the report we 

prepared for it, Educating America’s Sci- 

entists: The Role of the Research Colleges, 
contributed to the national dialogue. (See 

“Science Thrives at Oberlin,” Oberlin 

Alumni Magazine, Summer 1985.) 

On June 9 and 10 of this year, represen- 
tatives from the essentially the same lead- 
ing colleges that were called to last year’s 
conference reassembled on Oberlin’s 
campus to consider the preliminary draft 
of our second report, Maintaining Ameri- 
ca’s Scientific Productivity: The Necessity 
of the Liberal Arts Colleges. While the 
1986 report will be completed this fall, the 
preliminary report moved the discussion 
forward, altered its course somewhat, and 
gave it further specificity. 

At its heart the message was simple: 

e A relatively small number of colleges 
and universities attract a vastly dispro- 
portionate number of the nation’s most 
talented and promising prospective sci- 
entists. 

¢ These institutions nurture and shape 
their talents, producing among their 
graduates many of those who will ulti- 
mately make truly significant contribu- 
tions to the national scientific enter- 
prise, as well as those who support 
scientific and technological advance- 
ment. 

¢ While many institutions contribute to 
America’s scientific productivity, partic- 
ipants in this conference contribute 
more than their proportionate share. 
They are roughly on a par with the 
leading universities in both contribu- 
tion per capita and total bacca- 
lauareate-degree production in the ba- 
sic sciences. 


Sam Carrier is provost of Oberlin College, 
and David Davis-Van Atta is director of in- 
Stitutional research. 
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e A variety of factors threaten the future 
vitality of these leading liberal arts col- 
leges. 

If society wishes to maximize the im- 
pact of investments intended to ensure 
the future productivity of American sci- 
ence, those investments should be fo- 
cused on institutions that demonstrably 
have trained productive scientists and 
that have concrete plans to maintain 
and enhance their educational pro- 
grams. 

To provide a setting for our report con- 
sider this image. Scientists in America are 
becoming a declining species. The num- 
ber of new basic scientists is falling. Part of 
this fall simply reflects population demo- 
graphics; another part of the fall, how- 


72,000. Perhaps of even greater long- 
term significance, the percentage of col- 
lege freshman interested in these sciences 
has fallen from 9.9 percent to 6.6 percent 
over the same period, a period when the 
number of college freshmen has declined. 
Thus, looking forward, the nation can ex- 
pect far fewer scientists beginning active 
careers over the decades immediately 
ahead than in the last 10 years. 

In bold relief to this rather bleak na- 
tional picture, stand the leading under- 
graduate liberal arts colleges. 

What we find today is that exception- 


ally talented, promising students are at- 


tracted to the leading colleges. Nationally, 
the average score on the mathematical 
section of the SAT is 471. Students in the 


If society wishes to maximize the impact of investments 
intended to ensure the future productivity of American 
science, those investments should be focused on institutions 
that demonstrably have trained productive scientists and that 
have concrete plans to maintain and enhance their 


educational programs. 


ever, reflects secondary-school students’ 
reduced interest in science compared to 
their interest in careers in other fields. 
Where colleges and universities were 
once fertile breeding grounds for prospec- 
tive scientists, they are beginning much 
more nearly to take on the character of 
wildlife refuges, seeking to preserve the 
future of a vital national resource. 
Consider these facts. The number of 
doctorates awarded in the basic sciences 
has fallen by 11 percent from 6390 to 
9700 over the period 1975 to 1982; and 
the number of bachelor’s degrees in these 
disciplines has decreased even more 
sharply, by 18 percent, from 87,400 to 


basic sciences at the 50 undergraduate 
colleges represented at this conference 
average 625. Looked at from another per- 
spective, 16.7 percent of the nation’s stu- 
dents score above 600 on the math SAT: 
the corresponding number at these col- 
leges is 53.8 percent. 

While we do not as yet have data on the 
Graduate Record Examination perform- 
ance, we do know that over the past eight 
years 11.4 percent of National Science 
Foundation Graduate Fellowships have 
be awarded to students from these select 
institutions, which produced only 2.3 per- 
cent of all baccalaureate degrees over this 
period. 
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Furthermore, two measures of distin- 
guished careers in science, listing in 
Who's Who in Frontier Science and Tech- 
nology and membership in the National 
Academy of Science, show representa- 
tion rates of 10.9 percent and 8.7 percent, 
respectively, from an overall degree pro- 
duction of 2.7 percent. 

The data from this year’s report thus 
demonstrate a significant concentration 
of scientific talent and productivity in a 
relatively few institutions—both major re- 
search universities (whose names are fa- 
miliar to most Americans) and leading un- 
dergraduate liberal arts colleges (whose 
names may be considerably less familiar). 

What about the students attending 
these leading colleges today? We find that: 


e The proportion of freshmen intending 
to major in the sciences rose slightly in 
1985 to nearly 30 percent. This figure 
remains four times the national aver- 
age, and fully twice the corresponding 
percentage at leading universities. 

e The proportion of graduates earning 
science degrees remains high at 25 per- 
cent. In the basic science the figure is 
just under 19 percent. Both percent- 
ages are well above the national and 
university norms. 

¢ Women continue to represent a sub- 
stantial proportion of freshmen science 
majors (45 percent) and of graduates 
(43 percent). 

e As indicated above, they are very tal- 
ented. 


Last year we demonstrated that stu- 
dents interact with a high-quality faculty 
of practicing scientists who are dedicated 
to undergraduate instruction. These sci- 
entists teach at all levels of the curricu- 
lum, from introductory courses to re- 
search apprenticeships. The educational 
experience bolsters motivation, knowl- 
edge, and skills. A high proportion of their 
students go on to enroll in graduate de- 
gree programs in the sciences (30 percent) 
and into related professional degree pro- 
grams, principally medicine and engi- 
neering (more than 30 percent). 

We now turn to a brief examination of 
the faculty who meet daily with these tal- 
ented and promising undergraduates and 
note several changes that have occurred 
over the past decade. 

In 1985-86 these faculty are: 


¢ male (89 percent) 

e virtually all white (96 percent). Three 
percent are of Asian descent; less than 
] percent are black. 

* mostly tenured (69 percent) 

© almost exclusively full-time (97 per- 

cent) 

relatively old (Average age is 44 years.) 
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Additionally, we found that faculty 
members at the leading colleges were 
themselves educated as undergraduates 
at the leading colleges, and received their 
doctorates at the leading universities. 

The faculty presence in classrooms and 
laboratories is therefore of university cali- 
ber; it is overwhelmingly male and white. 
Opportunities for students to witness 
women and minorities as practicing scien- 
tists are severely limited. To the extent 


Over the next 10 years more than a billion dollars in capital 


investments will be required to maintain the strength and 
vitality of science education at the select liberal-arts 


institutions. 


that the presence of role-models of one’s 

own gender or race influences motiva- 

tion, academic performance, or career se- 
lection, female and black students remain 
at a significant disadvantage. 

How have the faculties at these institu- 
tions changed over time? Since 1975-76: 
e The number of tenure-track positions 

has increased by 11 percent. 

e The percentage of women has doubled 
(from 5.8 percent to 11.0 percent). 

e Black faculty have decreased in num- 
ber (from 10 persons to nine), while 
overall minority presence has in- 
creased. 

e The tenure ratio has increased slightly 
(from 68.2 percent to 69.1 percent). 

e Part-time appointments have become 
more frequent, increasing from 1.3 per- 
cent to 3.3 percent. 

e The mean age has increased by 2.5 
years. 

Looking forward,we expect relatively 
few retirements over the next decade, but 
a substantially larger number late in this 
century and into the next. Given the long 
lead time necessary to produce Ph.D.s, it 
is not now too early to accelerate the 
training of their replacements, and to ex- 
pand the number of doctoral recipients 
available to the nation generally. 

Scientific equipment and instrumenta- 
tion are the tools of the trade for both sci- 
entific progress through research and for 
the imparting of scientific knowledge and 
skills through laboratory experience. 

We find that the stock of instrument sys- 
tems available to scientists at these lead- 
ing undergraduate liberal arts colleges, al- 
though lesser than that of the universities 

(Continued on page 25) 


Research Differs 
in Three Cultures 
by Ralph Hirschmann °43 


Three different cultures are represented 
by Oberlin College, Harvard University, 
and the pharmaceutical firm Merck & 
Company. The three institutions share 
much in common, but there are real dif- 
ferences not only between research in ac- 
ademia and in an industrial environment, 
but also between an outstanding liberal 
arts college and a first-rate large univer- 
sity. 

Oberlin College has represented to me 
for some 45 years the best that can be 
found anywhere in this country of an en- 
vironment dedicated equally to scholar- 
ship and to teaching at the undergraduate 
level. Oberlin has always had reason to be 
proud of the ideals and traditions that it 
values, and of its faculty and students. 
One need only mention that the Journal 
of Chemical Education reported last year 
that Oberlin’s Chemistry Department 
ranked first among liberal arts colleges as 
the baccalaureate source of Ph.D.s in 
chemistry. The quality of research in 
chemistry that is carried out in this labora- 
tory by faculty and students and which is 
published in the top-notch refereed jour- 
nals and presented at important meetings 
is remarkable indeed. Moreover, as ev- 
eryone knows, this college has always 
stressed combining excellence in a disci- 
pline such as chemistry with a broader 
training in the liberal arts. It is, however, 
the dedication of a faculty of distinguished 
scholars to their undergraduate students 


Ralph F- Hirschmann is senior vice presi- 
dent of basic research at Merck Sharpe & 
Dohme Research Laboratories. He deliv- 
ered these remarks in April to introduce 
the inaugural series of the Hirschmann 
Lectures in Chemistry. The lectures, en- 
dowed with $20,000 by Merck and Com- 
pany, bring to campus distinguished re- 
searchers in organic chemistry and 
biochemistry. This year’s speaker was 
Jeremy R. Knowles, Amory Houghton 
Professor of Chemistry and Biochemistry 
at Harvard University. Hirschmann, who 
was first to synthesize an active enzyme 
(ribonuclease), received the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1950 
and an honorary doctor of science degree 
from Oberlin in 1969. 


that represents one of Oberlin’s greatest 
assets; the other is the students. 

Harvard University represents excel- 
lence in a different sense; there research, 
carried out principally by graduate stu- 
dents and postdoctoral fellows, becomes 
the faculty’s principal concern along with 
the training of Ph.D.s. The nature of re- 
search in chemistry and in biology at a 
university differs in some respects signifi- 
cantly from the research that we carry 
out at Merck. In my opinion quality is not 
the distinguishing feature between aca- 
demic and industrial research. Both envi- 
ronments produce not only very imagina- 
tive research of the highest quality but 
also more common research. Professors 
in a major university such as Harvard can 
work on one problem in their own labora- 
tory for a very long period of time, if they 
wish to do so, and no one should question 
a professor’s right to do this. At Merck, 
we, too, carry out basic research, but it is 
of a more short-term nature. We would 
not undertake a project if we thought that 
the successful completion might well be 
20 years away; our objectives tend to be 
more targeted. The academic scientist 
thus has a greater opportunity to be an 
individual entrepreneur enjoying the free- 
dom to pursue his or her instincts. In addi- 
tion, the academician is more likely to ex- 
pand the boundaries of knowledge. In 
these respects the academic and indus- 
trial environments represent different cul- 
tures. 

What we in the pharmaceutical indus- 
try have to offer is excellent research of a 
highly interdisciplinary nature that allows 
us to attack a problem collaboratively and 
effectively from many different perspec- 
tives. Also, we are pround that we have as 
our principal goal to improve the quality 
of life through human and animal health- 
related research and development. This 
also is a very satisfying way to spend 
one’s life. Our tasks are deeply challeng- 
ing intellectually partly because it is some- 
times more difficult to achieve a well-de- 
fined goal, such as the discovery of a drug 
possessing predetermined physical and 
biological properties, or to develop a prac- 
tical and economic synthesis of a complex 
organic molecule than it is to study phe- 
nomena in a general way. An excellent, 
creative scientist really cannot fail when 
he undertakes to study phenomena 
broadly, but one can do excellent re- 
search and still fail when the target is very 


explicitly spelled out. In this sense, our un- 
dertakings are more hazardous. But 
when we are successful, when we make 
an important contribution to therapy, the 
resulting sense of satisfaction is hard to 
match. 

I am very pleased that more and more 
of the best students graduating from our 
academic institutions seem to share this 
health perspective and that they are at- 
tracted by the idea of doing therapy-re- 
lated interdisciplinary research in an envi- 
ronment that is optimal for achieving 
success. Because academic and industrial 
research are intertwined and interdepen- 
dent in so many ways, the fact that a 
larger percentage than before of the top 
university graduates in biology and chem- 
istry choose industrial careers will benefit 
all of us, because it allows our society to 
reap more fully the fruits that research in 
chemistry and in biology can bring to the 
quality of life. 

The recent discovery of the avermec- 
tins in our laboratory is a case in point. 
These organic compounds are fermenta- 


tion products that have been found to pro- 


vide exceptionally safe and effective 
treatment against a broad range of para- 
sitic worms and disease-transmitting in- 
sects found in cattle, sheep, swine, horse, 
and pets. A semisynthetic derivative, iver- 
mectin, is already widely used in veteri- 
nary medicine. What is even more satisfy- 
ing is that this same compound holds 
great promise to provide for the first time 
an effective and practical treatment of a 
human disease in the Third World, 
namely, onchocerciasis or river blindness. 
This disease is the most common cause of 
blindness in the Third World and causes 
unbelievable hardship and misery. Here- 
tofore, there had been neither practical 
nor safe therapy. The avermectins appear 
to provide safe and effective therapy and 
may eventually eliminate this dreadful 
disease. This is the stuff that good re- 
search in the pharmaceutical industry is 
made of, and we are very proud of it. The 
same can be said of the research in our 
laboratories targeted to find effective 
treatment for diseases such as Alz- 
heimer’s disease, infectious diseases, hy- 
percholesterolemia and atherosclerosis, 
osteoporosis, diabetes, cancer, and other 
diseases. But the scientists who do this 
work were trained in colleges such as 
Oberlin and universities such as Harvard. 
Mankind benefits. The circle is complete. 
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in total number or value, is fully on a par 

when measured in investment per faculty 

member. 
With respect to instrumentation, the 
highlights of the report are these: 

e Nearly half the total investment in in- 
strument systems is in systems exceed- 
ing $75,000 in cost. 

¢ More than 50 percent of these systems 
have been purchased within the last 
five years, but compared to the univer- 
sities there are many more instrument 
systems that have been in service more 
than 10 years. 

e Students have extensive access to all 
systems, both large and small, for such 
equipment is used equally for teaching 
and research. 

e Unlike the situation at research univer- 
sities, acquisition expenses are borne 
primarily by the college’s own re- 
sources and those of private founda- 
tions, rather than with a major federal 
contribution (15 percent for the col- 
leges vs. 52 percent for the universi- 
ties). 

e There are major unmet needs to re- 
place aging equipment and to purchase 
new instruments, so as to be able to 
provide students and faculty with tech- 
nologically advanced instrumentation. 
Additional investments should be made 
immediately and annual equipment 
purchases increased significantly. 


Conclusions of the 
1986 Science Conference 


Presidents of the nation’s approximately 
50 leading liberal arts colleges con- 
cluded at the end of the 1986 Oberlin 
science conference this June that they 
would continue to meet as a “liberal arts 
college group” and to retain their focus 
on the problem of science at liberal arts 
colleges. No new colleges will be added 
to the group unless subjects other than 
science are added to the agenda. 

The presidents, recognizing their 
common interests beyond science, will 
continue to discuss mutual needs for li- 


brary automation and telecommunica- 


tion networking. But although questions 
about athletics and other subjects of 


shared interest may be discussed at fu- 


ture gatherings, such discussions will be 
on an informal basis only. 

“A major focus for the year 1986-87," 
says Oberlin president S. Frederick 
Starr, “will be the vigorous presentation 
of the needs in science of liberal arts col- 
leges to the National Science Founda- 
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Science education requires not only tal- 
ented students, productive faculty, and so- 
phisticated instrumentation; it also re- 
quires a sound physical plant. 

With regard to the physical plant, we 
find that: 

e Institutions average 3.9 buildings de- 
voted in whole or in part to scientific 
activities. 


years since the last major renovation, is 

nearly 20 years. 

e The total investment in buildings is con- 
servatively estimated to be nearly $650 
million. 

What additional investments, above the 
substantial level of existing institutional 
commitment, will be required to maintain 
and enhance the vitality of science educa- 


Despite their generally strong financial condition and sound 
resource base, the leading liberal arts colleges are unlikely to 
meet their needs to maintain and enhance the vitality of 
science education at their institutions through their individual 
efforts alone; they will require external assistance. 


¢ Over 40 percent of the total square 
footage is devoted to laboratories, both 
for teaching and research. 

¢ Square footage per department and per 
faculty member varies widely. 

¢ About 60 percent of the buildings are 
rated to be in either excellent or very 
good condition. However, 11 percent 
are rated only fair or poor. 

e These buildings average 48 years in 
age. 

¢ The effective age, that is the number of 


tion and other agencies of the federal 
government.” The group will engage a 
consultant toward this end. 

Oberlin College will continue to as- 
semble pertinent empirical data on sci- 
ence in the participating leading liberal 
arts colleges, and external funding will 
be sought for these operations. But 
other joint activities of the group will 
continue to be financed through self-as- 
sessment at the discretion of the execu- 
tive/steering committee. The execu- 
tive/steering committee will consist of 
the original conveners of the science 
conference and presidents of other lead- 
ing liberal arts colleges to be chosen by 
the original conveners with broad geo- 
graphical representation in mind. The 
original conveners are the presidents of 
Oberlin, Carleton, Franklin and Mar- 
shall, -Mount Holyoke, Reed, 
Swarthmore, and Williams colleges. 

If a meeting of the group is held in 
June 1987, representatives of founda- 
tions and corporations will be included. 


tion at these national resources, the lead- 

ing undergraduate liberal arts colleges? 

In the 1985 report we identified several 
areas requiring additional funding, but did 
not develop an estimate of the investment 
required to maintain the strength and vi- 
tality of science education at these institu- 
tions. We are now in a position to make an 
initial estimate: capital investments ex- 
ceeding one billion dollars over the next 
10 years. The investments fall into several 
genera! areas: 

e Additional faculty positions to meet 

_ curricular needs and enrollment de- 
mands: $369 million. 

e Maintenance and enhancement of ef- 
fective teaching and research: $532 
million. 

e Maintenance and enhancement of lab- 
oratories and classrooms: $150 million. 
These investments total $1.051 billion. 

The report itself discusses in detail the as- 

sumptions that have been made (which 

we believe to be conservative ones) and 
provides detailed projections. 

The investments required to maintain 
and enhance the vitality of science educa- 
tion at these institutions are enormous. 
Despite their generally strong financial 
condition and sound resource base, the in- 
dividual efforts of these institutions alone 
are not likely to meet the needs. They will 
require external assistance. 

If the nation is to remain competitive, it 
must focus investments in quality. This re- 
port, and its predecessor, have argued 
that quality lies with the leading under- 
graduate colleges. They have demon- 
strated the capacity to educate the coun- 
try’s leading scientists, those contributing 
significantly to scientific progress. Invest- 
ment in their future is a sound investment 
in the nation’s future. {| 
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Hall of Fame 
Comes to Oberlin 


Many student-athletes have made excep- 
tional contributions to Oberlin’s athletic 
program. One is Fred Minnear '69, who 
was the first Oberlin College athlete 
drafted by the National Football League. 
Having earned 12 varsity letters, includ- 
ing four each in football and baseball 
(serving as co-captain in both sports), 
three in hockey, and one in track, his 
name is still on the baseball boards for his 
single-season batting average of .484, at- 
tained in 1970. His athletic achievements 
will become familiar to more Oberlinians 
now that Minnear has been chosen, along 
with nine others, as a charter member of 
the newly formed Oberlin College Ath- 
letic Hall of Fame. The honorees were in- 
ducted into the organization May 23 at 
the Oberlin Inn. 

Selected by a committee of staff mem- 
bers and alumni, the other nine honorees 
are: C. Winfred Savage ’93, Glen C. Gray 
"11, J. Herbert Nichols ’11, the late 
Laurence H. MacDaniels ’12, Mox A. We- 
ber 25, Samuel E. Barnes ’36, C. Robert 
Keesey °45, Joe R. Horn ’60, and Kay 
Fowler '77. Awards to Savage, Gray, and 
Nichols were given posthumously. 

Savage, a football and baseball captain 
while at Oberlin, played for Coach John 
Heisman in a disputed 24-22 Oberlin win 
over the University of Michigan. In 1906 
Savage became Oberlin’s—and the na- 
tion’s—first faculty director of athletics, a 
position he held until his retirement in 
1935. During that time he was associate 
professor and professor of physical educa- 
tion. 

Gray lettered in football, basketball, and 
track at Oberlin. He set the long-jump re- 
cord of 22 feet and was renowned as the 
best baseball pitcher on campus. In 1912 
he coached the Oberlin football team to a 
7-1 record, outscoring their opponents 
242-49. His two-year coaching record at 
Oberlin (1911-12) was 13-2-1 (.896 win- 
ning percentage). The Glen C. Gray Schol- 
arship Fund was established many years 
ago by his friends to benefit an Oberlin 
student-athlete who plays more than one 
sport. 

Nichols starred at quarterback in 1910 
and was captain of the basketball team in 
1911 under his classmate Coach Gray. 
Nichols also starred in baseball at Oberlin 
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and succeeded Savage as director of ath- 
letics in 1935. 

MacDaniels was the starting center on 
the 1909, 1910, and 1911 football teams 
that won three consecutive Ohio champi- 
onships. Gray described MacDaniels as 
the “‘steadiest and most reliable man 
Oberlin has ever had; Mac played in 
every game for three years.” He was cap- 
tain of the 1911 football team and fresh- 
man class president; served in the senate, 
honor court, and “Y” cabinet; and sang in 
the glee club. In 1935 Savage listed Mac- 
Daniels at center on an all-star Oberlin 
football squad. An emeritus professor of 
floriculture at Cornell University, he had 
been Oberlin alumni-class president and 
class agent before his death June 18 in his 
home in Ithaca, New York. (His obituary 
will appear in the fall issue of the OAM 
along with his wife’s, Frances Cochran 
MacDaniels ’12, who died May 15.—Ed.) 

Weber, listed on Savage’s All-Oberlin 
team as the right halfback, was named 
captain of the 1924 All-Ohio team and 
identified as “the best back in the confer- 
ence.” He was Oberlin’s football captain 
and quarterback in 1923 and 1924. That 
year he led the team to a perfect 8-0 sea- 
son, Oberlin’s last unbeaten, untied sea- 
son. Weber also punted and kicked field 
goals. The Review described him as the 
“most accurate passer ever seen on a foot- 
ball field.” He also starred as pitcher for 
the baseball squad and as a guard for the 
basketball team. He later coached foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball at Hamilton 
College in New York, where he is emeritus 
director of athletics. 

Barnes won three letters in track, two in 
basketball, and two in football. A winner 
of the James Barnes Medal in track, 
named after his brother (Class of 1930), he 
placed second to Jesse Owens (Ohio State 
University) at the All-Ohio track champi- 
onships. In football he was an end on the 
All-Ohio team. In 1944 he became one of 
the first 13 black officers to receive com- 
missions in the United States Navy. A 1970 
inductee of the Helms Hall of Fame, run 
by the National Association of College Di- 
rectors of Athletics, Barnes is emeritus 
chairman of health and physical educa- 
tion at District of Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege and past president of the Central In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Assocation of the 
NCAA. 


Keesey came to Oberlin as a Gray 
scholar in 1941. He played on the 1942 
football team that finished 6-1-1, entered 
the Army, and then returned to Oberlin 
after the war. He was football captain in 
1947 and played on the varsity baseball 
team. He worked as director of the Men’s 
Building, was alumni secretary (1949-53), 
director of development (1953-57), and as- 
sistant to the president until the early 
1960s, when he left Oberlin to become an 
administrator at the University of New 
Hampshire. He and his wife, the former 
Eileen Moore ’49, are charter members of 
the John W. Heisman Club. 

Horn won three letters in basketball, 
three in football, and three in lacrosse. He 
was the first Oberlin College player se- 
lected to the All-American squad to have 
played in the North-South all-star game at 
Holy Cross College. Oberlin co-captain 
and leading scorer in the United States in 
1960, Horn played midfielder for coach 
Cliff Stevenson who described Horn as 
the “best midfielder there has ever been 
in the Midwest.” Gene Corrigan of the 
University of Virginia called Horn the 
“best midfielder in the country.” In foot- 
ball Horn earned first team All-Ohio hon- 
ors as an end and won honorable mention 
on the 1959 Little All-American team. 
Horn received the M.Ed. in 1962 from 
Penn State University and then returned 
to Oberlin to coach lacrosse and hockey, 
and to assist in coaching football. He re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree in physical edu- 
cation from Ohio State in 1976 and has 
since been teaching health and physical 
education at Waynesfield (Ohio) High 
School. 

Minnear was selected to the All-Ohio 
Athletic Conference football squad in his 
junior and senior years, becoming the 
only player named to both the offensive 
(center) and defensive (linebacker) units. 
In 1969 Minnear received the Mike Greg- 
ory Memorial Award, an honor annually 
bestowed upon the best lineman in the 
Ohio Athletic Conference. He earned his 
letter in track when the baseball season 
ended in time for him to place in the shot 
put and discus at the Ohio Conference 
meet. In ice hockey, he was a two-time 
All-Midwest selection and in baseball he 
led the OAC in batting (1970) and received 
first team AIlLOAC honors twice. Upon 
graduation he had tryouts with the Wash- 
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ington Redskins and the New England Pa- 
triots of the NFL before earning the Ph.D. 
degree in anatomy from the University of 
Oregon Health Sciences Center. Minnear 
is presently assistant professor of physiol- 
ogy and anatomy at Albany Medical Col- 
lege in New York. 

Fowler played basketball, volleyball, 
field hockey, and lacrosse at Oberlin. In 
basketball she was team captain, shooting 
50 percent from the field and finishing 
second in rebounds and assists. Under 
Coach Ruth Brunner the team compiled 
an 11-6 record. Women’s athletic director 
Mary Culhane regards Fowler as a “fine 
athlete who paved the way for women’s 
athletics at Oberlin.” Fowler coaches bas- 
ketball and tennis at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Nominations for membership in the 
Oberlin College Athletic Hall of Fame 
may be made by any interested party. It is 
suggested that nominations be made in 
writing with summaries of the nominees’ 
specific achievements. If a nominee is not 
chosen in the year he or she is first consid- 
ered, the nomination will remain on file 
and be considered when selections are 
being made the following year. Nomina- 
tions should be sent to the director of 
men’s or women’s athletics (before Febru- 
ary of each year), Philips Physical Educa- 
tion Center, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 
44074. 


Heisman Day Set for Fall 


Saturday, October 11, 1986, has been set 
as the date for the annual Heisman Day 
on the Oberlin campus. Activities will in- 
clude the fall meeting of the Heisman 
Board, a tailgate party for club members, 
coaching staff, and parents of student-ath- 
letes, and an alumni soccer match. Varsity 
athletic events scheduled for the day in- 
clude a women’s field hockey game 
against Lake Erie College and a football 
game with Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 


Spring Sports Roundup 

The men’s baseball team set seven 
team records in 1986, and with only four 
players lost to graduation and some tal- 
ented freshmen coming in, the Oberlin 
squad will be one of the top teams in the 
North Coast Athletic Conference. 

Under the direction of Coach Curt Kar- 
pinski, the Yeomen won more games than 
any other Oberlin baseball team since 
1945. That year they won 13; this season 
the team won 15 of 34 games. In addition, 
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the team set records for home runs (25), 
batting average (.304), times at bat (954), 
runs (196), doubles (51), and triples (12). 

Leading the squad this year were sen- 
iors Dave Kahoun and Brad Dill. Kahoun 
set four single-season records and one ca- 
reer record in 1986 en route to gaining a 
nomination for the All-Mideast region 
squad. He established new single-season 
marks for home runs (7), hits (38), RBI (31) 
and total bases (67). He is tied with team- 
mate Joe Johnson, a sophomore, for the 
career home-run lead with 12. Dill con- 
cluded the season by setting new Oberlin 
single-season records for doubles (8), runs 
(27), walks (18), at-bats (110), and field per- 
centage (.985). He hit .309 for the year 
and was also nominated for the regional 
squad. 

Although catcher Johnson played in 
only the first 21 games due to a back in- 
jury, he still managed to get 26 hits in 64 
at-bats (.406 average). Johnson also hit 
seven home runs and knocked-in 27 runs. 
With one year of eligibility remaining, 
Johnson is the Oberlin career leader in 
eight offensive categories: hits (83), runs 
(46), RBI (61), average (.432), doubles (17), 
triples (5), home runs (12), and total bases 
(146). In April he was named NCAC Player 
of the Week and received honorable men- 
tion in the NCAC selections. 

Joe D’Egidio set freshmen records for 
runs (25), home runs (4), doubles (8), tri- 
ples (2), total bases (55), and at-bats (105). 
His twin brother, Mike, and fellow fresh- 
man Jerry Carter set the freshman record 
for pitching wins (4). Carter also estab- 
lished freshman standards for strikeouts 
(32) and ERA (2.87). Nominated for the all- 
region team, he finished the season as the 
second-most highly rated pitcher in the 
NCAC and the top freshman thrower. 


The team finished fifth in the confer- 
ence with a 9-11 record. 


The men’s lacrosse team finished the 
year with a 7-5 record, the best Oberlin 
finish since the 1967 squad finished 10-2. 
They placed fourth in the conference (1-3) 
behind nationally ranked Denison Uni- 
versity and Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Leading the way in the 24-1 win over Hei- 
delberg College in the last game of the 
season were Jeff Andrick ’86, Scott Braw- 
ley ’87, and Mike Morse ’88. Brawley had 
five goals and one assist, while seniors 
Harvey Haun, Andrick, and Paul Tisdel 
turned hat tricks to lead the Yeomen. 
“This season was the culmination of our 
steady improvement over the last four 
years,” says Coach Jim Donovan. “This 
year’s solid core of seniors, most notably 


Brawley, Andrick, Tisdel, and Harold 
Picken, have been largely responsible for 
the team’s success.” 

Brawley, despite playing just eight 
games, finished as the team’s leading 
scorer with 28 points. Morse, who was 
Oberlin’s only All-Conference selection 
earning second-team honors, finished sec- 
ond to Brawley in scoring with 27 points. 
Picken was third (23) and Andrick came 
on strong in the second half of the year to 
finish with 20 points, making it the first 
time Oberlin has had four 20-point scorers 
in many years. 

The Yeomen have also received strong 
defensive play from veterans Chris Wof- 
ford '87 (second All-NCAC last season) and 
Marty Gurnsey ’88. 

The women’s lacrosse team was 
paced by first-year goalkeeper Robin Car- 
din ’88, the top scorer on the lacrosse 
squad last year. Moved to the goalie posi- 
tion to fill a hole left by All-American 
Bernadette Delgado, who graduated last 
year, Cardin ranks among the NCAC’s top 
goalkeepers. Senior Jenny Patterson, a 
first-team All-Conference selection at de- 
fensive wing, played well on defense, and 
Maria Hey ’87, Gigi Baker 86, and Ellen 
Kremer '87 were leading scorers. Junior 
attack-player Julie Popenoe received hon- 
orable mention in the NCAC selections. 
The team finished the season 3-11 overall 
and 1-7 in the NCAC. 

Senior Sangeeta Jhaveri, the number- 
one singles player on the women’s ten- 
nis team, finished the year with a 10-8 
singles record and a place on the second 
team in the NCAC selections. Jhaveri and 
her doubles partner, Mena Colucci ‘88, 
were the only Oberlin competitors to 
reach the finals of the NCAC champion- 
ships held at Oberlin May 2-3. Seniors 
Diane Rimple and Sheri Ashcraft were 
key members of the team this year. The 
team finished fifth in the conference and 
3-9 overall. 

During the conference championships 
the men’s tennis team was paced by the 
number-two singles player freshman Con- 
nie Partsch (7-9) and the number-five sin- 
gles player senior Raph Leeman (10-7). 
The top doubles team was the number- 
three team of Leeman and freshman Tom 
Fontana (5-3). During the season number- 
one singles player Al Brown and team- 
mate Brian Strong, a freshman, added 
depth to the team in the number-two dou- 
bles position. The team finished in sixth 
place at the conference and 4-9 overall. 

In the NCAC track and field champion- 
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Robert Plows shows Carl and Mary Bewig 
(standing) the Oberlin Wedgwood plate, one 
of several mementos presented to the couple 
at the Alumni Luncheon on the occasion of 
their leaving Oberlin. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Luncheon Highlights 
Best Reunions Ever 


By the end of the luncheon proceedings, 
alumni association president J. Clayton 
Miller ’30 had discovered how to get the 
most out of the Alcoa Aluminum gong, 
and he struck it loudly and clearly to sig- 
nal the highest total of reunion gifts in the 
College’s history—$3,158,446. The 25th 
reunion class, the Class of 1961, surpassed 
last year’s record and raised $188,681 
while the Class of 1936 achieved 80 per- 
cent participation with a gift of $612,729. 
In addition, the Class of 1936 set a record 
for attendance at a 50th reunion—109 
classmates registered. The Class of 1931, 
in their 55th reunion year, achieved 79 
percent participation with a $665,551 gift, 
the highest amount announced at the 
luncheon. Three clusters came up with 
excellent efforts: the 10th reunion clus- 
ter—classes of 1975, 1976, and 1977—for 
$203,229; the 30th reunion cluster— 
classes of 1955, 1956, and 1957—for 


$309,633; and the 45th reunion cluster— 
classes of 1940, 1941, and 1942—with 
$590,387. The final figures will be an- 
nounced in the College’s gift report. All 
classes are to be greatly applauded, as 
they were applauded at the luncheon by 
the over 1300 attendees. The challenge is 
out for next year’s classes! 

Money wasn’t the only focus of the 
alumni luncheon. Volunteers were. Presi- 
dent Miller gave a special tribute to all vol- 
unteers who give so much time and effort 
to the College, and all were asked to stand 
up: Board of Trustees members, the 
alumni association's executive board and 
committees, class officers, regional con- 
veners, ASOC visitors, winter-term hous- 
ing and project sponsors, phonathon 
callers, admissions reps, class agents, re- 
union gift and planning committees, and 
summer-job recruiters. Miller awarded 
the Alumni Medal to Robert W. Tufts ’40 
and Certificates of Appreciation to Ka- 
tharine Von Wenck, Bob Plows ’69, and 
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Karl Heiser '26 (see Winter 1986 OAM, 
page 24). 

Another tribute, this one a surprise, was 
given to Carl Bewig ’62, who after 18 
years in Oberlin’s Office of Admissions 
has become director of college placement 
at Phillips-Andover Academy. So that Car] 
and his wife, Mary Reiss Bewig ’62, 
wouldn't forget Oberlin, they were pre- 
sented with a series of mementos— 
Oberlin pencils, Oberlin T-shirts, a 
Wedgwood commemorative plate, 
Oberlin mugs, an Oberlin tie and scarf, 
and an Oberlin chair. Miller commended 
Carl for his work with alumni. 

The luncheon ended with a traditional 
song fest and a rousing rendition of “Ten 
Thousand Strong.” 

—Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 
Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 


Alumni Logging-On 
to Computer Age 


Twenty-one Oberlin alumni, some with 
their alumni-by-marriage spouses, joined 
the computer age this June by enrolling in 
the 1986 Alumni College. Called Logging 
On, this year’s program offered five days 
of intensive instruction and practice on 
the College’s new AT&T personal com- 
puters. The participants represented a 40- 
year span of class years—from as early as 


Bill Warren ’48, left foreground, was one of 
the 21 students enrolled this June in the 
alumni association’s recent Alumni College, 
Logging On: An Introduction to Computer 
Use. 
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1933 and as recent as 1972—and included 
a large number for whom this was the first 
hands-on encounter with a computer. 

Academic director Michael Henle, asso- 
ciate professor of computer science, de- 
signed the course to be an introduction to 
computers, covering word processing, da- 
tabase management, electronic spread- 
sheets, and graphs and frames, but he 
built in stimulation even for those who 
had computer experience. 

The high anxiety and early bewilder- 
ment experienced by some quickly gave 
way, under Henle’s tutelage, to relaxed 
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Kenyon Hicks '44 explains (or is he question- 
ing?) something about the computer he 
shared with Joy Milthaler Illig 50 during the 
Alumni College. The computer course will 
be repeated next year if enough alumni are 
interested. 


tolerance and finally enjoyment of the 
new tools. He was aided in the conversion 
by Richard Salter ’73, associate professor 
of computer science at the College, and 
student assistants Cathy Saveson ’86, and 
Steve Vander Stouw ’87. Toward the end 
of the course one of the alumni observed, 
“Computers aren’t so bad once you get to 
know them.” 
—William H. Warren ’48 

ex officio Chairman 

Alumni Trustee Search Committee 

and Treasurer 

Oberlin Alumni Association 


Alumni-Elected Trustees: 
Opportunity for Influence 


Oberlin graduates have a privilege that 
most of them never use. Fewer than one 
in every four Oberlin College graduates 
exercises the right of all who hold Oberlin 
degrees to join in the election of trustees 
of the College. Of the 28 members of the 
board of trustees, six are elected by 
alumni; each fall the alumni elect one 
trustee to a six-year term. Yet in a typical 
year only about 21 percent of the eligible 
alumni choose to vote in that election. 
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Alumni fail to vote for a variety of rea- 
sons: some do not let the College know 
where they are; lacking a good address, 
the College cannot mail them a ballot. 
(Since they will not receive this magazine, 
either, this article will not change that.) 
But most other alumni receive the special 
mailing of the ballot and just ignore it or 
choose not to use it. Some, and we hear 
from a few people in that group, do not 
like the candidates, so do not vote. But 
somewhere out there are a lot of ballots 
that never get used. 

In 1984, the alumni association began a 
process to try to change that. The associa- 
tion constitution and bylaws adopted that 
year established for the first time a stand- 
ing committee to conduct the annual 
search for alumni candidates for election 
to the board. This September the Alumni 
Trustee Search Committee will present its 
second slate to the Alumni Council, which 
confirms the final candidates for the ballot 
sent to graduates each October. With the 
ballot goes a booklet with pictures and bi- 
ographical information about the candi- 
dates, their responses to questions from 
the search committee, a statement from 
the committee about the candidates, and 
a listing of present trustees—the kind of 
information we hope will encourage you 
to vote. 

But the Alumni Trustee Search Commit- 
tee also needs your continuing assistance, 
especially through your nominations of 
strong candidates, in order to do its job 
well. Your responses in the past two years 
have been heartening while reflecting 
quite dramatically the diversity of views 
that all of us have come to expect among 
Oberlinians. We on the committee appre- 
ciate the efforts that many of you have 
made to provide nominations, to offer 
suggestions about the kinds of candidates 
we should be seeking and the kinds of 
candidate information you would like, 
and to tell us of your concerns about those 
on the slate. 

The committee believes that the board 
of trustees should reflect Oberlin’s histori- 
cal commitment to the education of mi- 
norities and of both women and men and 
should incorporate the experience, skills, 
and wisdom essential to the oversight and 
long-term welfare of a complex eleemos- 
ynary educational institution like Oberlin. 
It seeks candidates with the competence 
and perspective to address issues that 
confront Oberlin over time in preference 
to those with commitments to particular 
solutions to immediate concerns, how- 
ever pressing. 

The committee tries to idk 
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with the qualities that have customarily 
been valued in Oberlin alumni trustees. 
These include an understanding of and 
dedication to Oberlin’s basic principles, 
commitment to liberal arts and science 
education, readiness and competence to 
make sound decisions for Oberlin, and the 
ability to represent alumni interests and 
concerns. In addition, candidates are 
sought who are of such stature, whatever 
their interests, field, or profession, as to 
provide them access to the kinds of hu- 
man and material resources required by 
the College; persons whose presence 
would contribute to a strong, working 
board with a crucial role in designing and 
delivering Oberlin’s future. Candidates 
must hold an Oberlin College degree and 
be able to complete a term on the board 
before reaching age 75, the compulsory 
retirement-age for trustees. The commit- 
tee does not expect to find all these quali- 
ties in every candidate but does seek to 
optimize their presence. In any given 
year some criteria will be weighted more 
heavily than others. 

Candidates for each year are selected 
by a pool, maintained by the committee, 
of qualified nominees for the current year 
and future annual elections. All eligible 
nominees who consent to being consid- 
ered are reviewed by the committee and 
are either added to the pool, held for later 
consideration, or not selected for the pool. 
Nominees chosen for the pool will not be 
announced publicly unless they are 
named in the final ballot-screening con- 
ducted each year. 

Alumni have a stake in the future of 
Oberlin as well as in its past. The Alumni 
Trustee Search Committee encourages 
alumni to participate in the trustee selec- 
tion process by submitting nominations; 
by writing to us about your views on the 
criteria, candidates, or process; and, espe- 
cially, by voting each October. 

—W. H. W. 


The 1985-86 Academic Year: 

A Regional Wrap-up 

The impact of increased alumni involve- 
ment throughout the country is being felt 
back on the campus. In the area of admis- 
sions, alumni referrals of prospective stu- 
dents to the college and conservatory 
have increased 115 percent while alumni 
volunteers attending local college nights 
and college fairs have increased 25 per- 
cent over last year. Also in the past aca- 
demic year, alumni groups in 38 cities 
hosted parties for admissions applicants 


while alumni in 25 cities held parties for 
accepted students. 

In the area of development, 250 alumni 
devoted a total of 15 evenings to calling 
other alumni and friends during 
phonathons in eight cities. In addition, 31 
regional areas had at least two alumni 
events during the year. 

Several facts are beginning to emerge 
in the aftermath of ACTION (Alumni Cam- 
paign To Involve Oberlinians Now). One is 
that Oberlin alumni do indeed enjoy get- 
ting together for social as well as purpose- 
ful reasons. Another is the recurring sur- 
prise, among some, of the number of 
fellow alumni who have been quietly 
sharing the same home town, sometimes 
for years. It would appear there has been 
a rediscovery of Oberlin connections and 
increased interest and concern with what 
is happening on campus. 

Some of this can be attributed to the 
whirlwind trip through 45 cities that Presi- 
dent S. Frederick Starr made during his 
first two years in office. It was the first ma- 
jor effort to bring Oberlin into the homes 
of so many alumni. And it proved to be a 


worthwhile experiment. May the coming 


years see ever increasing visits of Oberlin 
faculty and staff to alumni groups all over 
the country. 

Particularly encouraging are the efforts 
being initiated by local groups to enhance 
the name and stature of Oberlin College 
in their communities. These run the 
gamut from putting College decals on 
their car windows to hosting a formal re- 
ception at Alice Tully Hall in New York 
City for the touring Oberlin Orchestra. 
And one creative alumna came up with 
the idea that since a College group was 
not touring her city this year, she would 
find another way to recognize her alma 
mater locally. Thus Oberlin College Night 
at the Kansas City Symphony was born. It 
is to be the opening-night performance of 
the ’86/’87 season. 

A growing number of communities 
have established book awards to deserv- 
ing high-school students, thereby recog- 
nizing Oberlin at local honors assemblies. 
Alumni in Dayton, Ohio, have decided to 
present Oberlin T-shirts along with the 
book award, a bit of whimsy, perhaps, but 
an effective advertising tool as well. 

With 34,000 alumni, and probably 
68,000 ideas of how to help, we welcome 
your efforts, and we applaud your sup- 
port. Alumni volunteers are the ever- 
changing vital force that makes Oberlin 
what it is and what it will become. 

—Elizabeth Kirker Culberson 53 

Director, Alumni Regional Activities 
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Admissions Statistics 
Show Good Class of 1990 


The 1985-86 admission year has con- 
cluded on an especially positive note, ac- 
cording to Carl Bewig, newly departed di- 
rector of admissions. 

Having received the largest number of 
freshman applications to the College of 
Arts and Sciences in Oberlin’s history 
(3724), the college has accepted 55 per- 
cent of the applicants; last year it accepted 
60 percent. As of mid-July 713 freshmen 
had enrolled in the college and 125 in the 
conservatory for September, including 40 
double-degree students enrolled in both 
divisions. With a few deposits still coming 
in as this issue of the magazine went to 
press, the goal of 800 new students has 
already been reached. 

Yield—the percentage of accepted stu- 
dents who have accepted Oberlin—ap- 
pears to have improved several percent- 
age points over last year, and measurable 
class quality has also improved. In the col- 
lege 60 percent of the freshmen-to-be 
were in the top 10 percent of their high- 
school classes. (The comparable figure for 
1985 was 57 percent.) In the conserva- 
tory, an unusually large percentage of the 
incoming class has received highest audi- 
tion ratings. This is especially true in clari- 
net, flute, piano, trumpet, violin, and 
voice. In the college, SAT averages have 
increased by 12 points. 

These figures, accurate as of mid-July, 
are subject to minor fluctuations between 
that time and the start of school in Sep- 
tember. 


Under Discussion: 
Distribution Requirements, 
Other Topics 


At the end of the 1985-86 school year, 
four issues were being given thoughtful 
attention by Oberlin’s faculty and admin- 
istration: course distribution require- 
ments, the “cluster” living and dining ex- 
periment, a newly established language 
commission, and the deans’ research- 
group study of black-student retention. 
The issue of distribution requirements, 
which have at their heart the question of 
how to assure or encourage breadth in an 
Oberlin College of Arts and Sciences edu- 
cation, is again before the faculty. A spe- 
cial committee, established to review dis- 
tribution guidelines, has recommended a 
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preliminary plan for consideration by the 
college faculty and promises a final report 
for faculty action in October. 

Course-selection plans have varied 
over the past 15 years. In 1971-72 stu- 
dents were required to take at least seven 
semester-hours of natural science, includ- 
ing a laboratory science; eight hours of so- 
cial science; 12 hours of humanities; and 
four hours of physical education. Students 
were also required to complete success- 
fully the second year of a foreign-lan- 
guage course or its equivalent. 

In 1972 the college abolished these re- 
quirements in favor of an open system 
that permitted students to choose courses, 
other than those required for the major, 
without prescription. In 1979 faculty 
members were concerned that not 
enough students were electing diversified 
programs, and they instituted distribution 
guidelines recommending, but not requir- 
ing, the completion of nine hours in each 
of the three divisions of the college: nat- 
ural sciences, social sciences, and humani- 
ties. This is the system now in place. 

In 1984 a study of student records re- 
vealed that approximately half the stu- 
dents were not complying with the guide- 
lines. Concern over the breadth of the 
education of some Oberlin graduates led 
to a review of the distribution guidelines. 
The special committee’s preliminary plan 
defines eight distribution groups from 
which students would select courses and 
proposes a program for selecting them— 
without saying whether students should 
be required or only encouraged to follow 
the program. 

The eight groups include four defined 
as the “major modes of analysis,” consti- 
tuting “the beginnings of a liberal educa- 
tion.” These are historical perspective (in- 
cluding, for example, music history), 
social and behavioral sciences, humanis- 
tic inquiry, and natural science and tech- 
nology. At least six credit hours wouid be 
required or recommended in each of 
these groups. 

At least three credit hours would be re- 
quired or recommended in each of two 
groups defined as “creative and perform- 
ing arts” and “formal reasoning” (such as 
mathematics, computer programming, 
logic, and economic analysis). 

The remaining two distribution 
groups—‘non-Western, minority, and 
women’s studies,” and “Western Euro- 
pean and American studies’’—include 


subject matter judged by the committee 
to be sufficiently important to require spe- 
cial recognition. In addition, at least two 
credit hours from activity courses in the 
physical education department or one 
season's participation on a varsity or club 
team would be required or recom- 
mended. 

The committee estimates that about 28 
to 30 credit hours—roughly one fourth of 
the student’s total program outside the 
major—would be needed to meet the dis- 
tribution guidelines or requirements. 

The special committee plans to listen to 
further discussion before bringing a re- 
vised proposal to the faculty for action in 
October. 

Plans will begin this fall for a “cluster” 
living and dining experiment to be carried 


Gary P. Armitage has been appointed the 
new general manager of the Oberlin Col- 
lege Inn, succeeding William Dwyer, gen- 
eral manager of the Inn since 1977, who 
retired July I. Armitage is the former 
vice president of marketing sales for the 
Nemacolin Woodlands, a resort commu- 
nity and conference center in Farming- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Armitage has served in resort, inn, 
and conference center management po- 
sitions for 15 years, including that of 
general manager of the Gresham House 
inn of Bethany College in West Virginia. 
He was listed by Lodging-Hospitality 
Magazine as one of the top 300 manage- 
ment performers of 1983. 
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out on campus during the 1987-88 and 
1988-89 school years. The cluster system 
is designed to “emulate the types of com- 
munity currently thriving in Oberlin’s co- 
op and program-houses,” says Ellis Del- 
phin, director of residential life and 
services. Details of the experiment will be 
worked out over this coming school year 
by a committee composed of three stu- 
dents, the dean of students, the director of 
residential life, two college-faculty mem- 
bers, and one conservatory-faculty mem- 
ber. 

The cluster concept calls for the estab- 
lishment of residential subcommunities of 
300 students, each subcommunity with its 
own dining room, commons, and social 
facilities. 

Assuming that all first- and second-year 
students ought to live on campus, the clus- 
ter plan has as its main purpose to provide 
a stable, coherent social environment es- 
pecially supportive to those students. 
Such support would be partially effected 
through frequent informal interaction 
with faculty and staff. 

The scale and structure of the experi- 
mental living and dining facilities will be 
designed to “make students feel they be- 
long,” according to a report from the Stu- 
dent Life Committee issued in April. Par- 
ticularly important in the cluster set-up 
will be promoting the ease of meeting 
“persons similar to oneself as well as oth- 
ers reflecting the diversity of the student 
body,” said the report. Students would be 
permitted and encouraged to live more 
than one year in their cluster. 

The first, experimental, cluster will link 
Talcott, Baldwin, and Fairchild residence 
halls. A new facility yet to be built, the 
North Campus Dining and Social Center, 
would facilitate three clusters. 

In May President S. Frederick Starr ap- 
pointed a commission to review language 
study at Oberlin. The commission is 
headed by Associate Professor Janice Zin- 
ser, chair of the Romance Languages De- 
partment, and includes Dale Johnson, 
professor of Chinese; Sidney Rosenfeld, 
professor of German; Harriet Turner, pro- 
fessor of Spanish, and Olga Markof-Be- 
laeff, assistant professor of Russian. Out- 
side experts on language issues and 
pedagogy Richard I. Broad, director of 
special projects for the Modern Language 
Association of America, and Rose L. 
Hayden, president of the National Council 
on Foreign Language and International 
Studies, will work with the Oberlin profes- 
sors. Money to support the commission’s 


work will come from the president’s dis- 
cretionary fund recently endowed by the 
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When Francis S. Hutchins ’23 and his wife were in China for two weeks last fall as 
part of a People to People Ambassador program, he bought a 20-cent stamp and 
noticed that the picture on the stamp was that of a western woman. Reading the 
name, he realized it was the picture of Anna Louise Strong ’05, the author of Letters 
from China (see Oberlin Alumni Magazine, Winter 1984, “Anna Louise Strong at 
Oberlin College,” by Tracy B. Strong ’63 and Helene Keyssar). Hutchins shared a strip 
of the stamps, pictured above, with the Oberlin College Alumni Association. 


Hewlett and Mellon foundations (see 
“Oberlin Receives $250,000 in Challenge 
Grants for Faculty, Course Development” 
in “Tappan Square Notebook,” Spring 
1986 OAM.) 

Starr, who served as a consultant to 
President Carter’s commission on foreign 
languages and international studies in 
1978 and 1979, sees signs that Oberlin’s 
traditional international orientation has 
eroded. There has been a decline in the 
number of foreign students at Oberlin 
and, with the dropping of the foreign-lan- 
guage requirement in the early 1970s, in 
the number of Oberlin students who study 
a foreign language. (A not-yet-completed 
survey of seniors made by Zinser and 
David Davis-Van Atta, director of institu- 
tional research, seems to indicate that 
over half the graduating class has not 
studied a foreign language at the college 
level.) The new commission “will assess 
our efforts in foreign-language study and 
find ways to strengthen them,” Starr says. 

“Running a language shop is complex,” 
says Zinser. Classroom teaching requires 
special external support services: lan- 
guage laboratories, language houses, off- 
campus study programs. Oberlin students 
use these extra-classroom services: for ex- 
ample, all of Oberlin’s 1985 graduates ma- 
joring in French had studied abroad, but 
some for too short a time, Zinser says. 
The commission will evaluate these ser- 
vices and also consider the feasibility of 
new—and presently expensive—technol- 
ogies, such as computer-aided instruction, 
video-disc programmed instruction, and 
satellite relaying of international televi- 


sion programs. (Some of Oberlin’s lan- 
guage houses already have international- 
standard VCRs for replaying tapes of such 
programs.) “The commission will step 
back and take an inventory, in an objec- 
tive, descriptive way, of our language pro- 
grams,” Zinser says. Whatever recom- 
mendations come out of this description 
will be “appropriate to Oberlin,” she says. 
“We can't be as multifaceted as some uni- 
versities, nor can we take advantage of 
the money available for public-sector lan- 
guage study. We have to be inventive in 
the way we promote language teaching,” 
she says. 

A deans’ research group to gather au- 
thoritative data on conditions affecting 
black-student progress toward graduation 
has been created by President Starr. 

There has been marked progress in re- 
cruitment and matriculation of black stu- 
dents at Oberlin in the last three years, 
Starr says. The numbers of both admitted 
and enrolled new black students have in- 
creased: the number of black students ap- 
plying to Oberlin was 259 in 1983, 263 in 
1984, and 309 in 1985. In 1983 black stu- 
dents admitted totaled 134; 161 were ad- 
mitted in 1984 and 171 in 1985. Fifty 
black students enrolled in 1983, 56 in 
1984, and 67 in 1985. 

Oberlin’s next step is to assure progress 
in persistence toward graduation, Starr 
says. Although total minority enrollment 
has remained reasonably stable over the 
past decade, the worsening conditions are 
specifically with black-student retention. 
“The general tendency toward decreased 
black-student enrollment and graduation 
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has existed since 1975,” says Patrick 
Penn, acting dean of developmental ser- 
vices and chair of the newly formed re- 
search group. “The deans’ research group 
is a first step in Oberlin’s attempt to stop 
and reverse decisively the trend.” 

There are many suppositions about the 
decade-long trend. The deans’ research 
group will assemble data to allow conclu- 
sions to be drawn and policies to be made. 
Data on demographics, financial aid, re- 
cruitment, academics, and institutional 
sensitivities, among others, will be gath- 
ered. 

The research group will solicit informa- 
tion and opinions from faculty members, 
students, and administrators as the study 
progresses. National trends on black-stu- 
dent enrollment and persistence to gradu- 
ation also will be analyzed. Starr will 
present the data to the General Faculty 
Council in early autumn; the council will 
in turn present the information to the ap- 
propriate bodies for study and possible 
further action. 

Members of the deans’ research group, 
in addition to Penn, are Alfred MacKay, 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences; 
David Boe, dean of the Conservatory of 
Music; and George Langeler, dean of stu- 
dents. Staff support will come from David 
Davis-Van Atta, director of institutional re- 
search; Robert Panos, assistant dean of 
developmental services; James White, di- 
rector of financial aid; and others. 

“The Oberlin study might well have im- 
portance beyond the walls of the college,” 
says Starr. “Certainly the downward trend 
of black-student persistence to graduation 
is unacceptable to Oberlin.” 


Elizabeth Ann DeLaHunt: 
New Director of Admissions 


Elizabeth Ann DeLaHunt has been ap- 
pointed director of admissions for Oberlin 
College. 

Formerly admissions director of Sarah 
Lawrence College, DeLaHunt assumed 
her new position at Oberlin in August, re- 
porting to Provost Sam C. Carrier. Her ap- 
pointment follows a national search un- 
dertaken this spring by a committee of 
faculty, administrators, and students. 

“Over the past three years applications 
to Oberlin’s College of Arts and Sciences 
have increased by nearly 40 percent, with 
substantial rises in SAT scores and the 
number of National Merit Scholars in our 
student body,” Carrier says. “Improve- 
ments in face-to-face recruitment, direct 
mail, and alumni involvement all have 
contributed to this momentum. 
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“I am confident that Betsy DeLaHunt 
brings to Oberlin the personal qualities 
and experience that will serve her well in 
building upon this momentum,” Carrier 
says. “Working closely with the profes- 
sional admissions staff, with students and 
the faculty, and with a large corps of 
alumni volunteers, she will provide ex- 
ceptional leadership for Oberlin’s recruit- 
ment, admissions, and enrollment activi- 
ties,” he concluded. 

DeLaHunt was born and raised in Cin- 
cinnati. A number of her ancestors had 
Oberlin connections in the 19th century. 
Her great-grandfather, Charles Gilbert 
Boise, was an Oberlin alumnus, as were 
her great-great-grandparents, Spencer 
and Celestia Boise, and her great-grand- 
aunt, Julia Boise Hoyt. Her great-great- 
great-granduncle Eli Boise was one of the 
Oberlin citizens who was arrested and 
jailed for aiding in the abduction of fugi- 
tive slave John Price from the hands of 
slave-catchers in the famous Wellington 
rescue of 1853; her great-great-great- 
grandfather Otis Boise, a distinguished 
Ohio physician and surgeon, was a mem- 
ber of the Oberlin College board of trust- 
ees from 1844 to 1846. 

DeLaHunt served as director of admis- 
sions at Pomona College from 1980 to 
1983, when she accepted the post at 
Sarah Lawwrence. She had been assistant 
director of admissions at Scripps College 
from 1977 to 1980. Before 1977 she 
taught at various public and private high 
schools in New England and, during sum- 
mers, at the Hurricane Island Outward 
Bound School in Rockland, Maine. 

DeLaHunt earned the B.A. degree in 
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English literature from Swarthmore Col- 
lege and the teaching credential in sec- 
ondary English from the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 


Free Speech 
Reaffirmed on Campus 


A resolution reaffirming the guarantee of 
freedom of speech and expression on 
campus was unanimously passed by the 
faculty of Oberlin College May 20. The 
resolution was introduced in response to 
several incidents that occurred on cam- 
pus in the past year—the last of which oc- 
curred May 7 when approximately 50 stu- 
dents prevented the Elyria (Ohio) VFW 
Post 1097 from firing a 21-gun salute in 
honor of American soldiers who died in 
Vietnam. The VFW had been invited to 
campus by the Oberlin College Young Re- 
publicans, and the 21-gun salute was to 
have preceded a prayer service in Finney 
Chapel. All the events were part of a 
Ronald Reagan Appreciation Day held on 
campus. 

The Oberlin chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union called the salute 
“symbolic free speech... protected by 
the U.S. Constitution” and issued a press 
release condemning “in the strongest lan- 
guage possible, the actions of those stu- 
dents who interfered in this demonstra- 
tion.” 

Other incidents involving freedom of 
expression on campus were referred to in 
the faculty meeting as well as by the 
ACLU. The student Republicans had 
erected a “Berlin Wall” near the shanties 
built to protest college investment in 
South Africa-related stocks; the “wall,” ac- 
cording to Jacob Heilbrun, president of 
the student Republican group, was 
“quickly demolished” by other students. 
Earlier in the semester a showing of the 
film The Gods Must Be Crazy was can- 
celled following pressure from a student 
group. 

Speaking before the general faculty, 
President S. Frederick Starr said that “the 
appearance and reality of evenhanded- 
ness is absolutely vital to the intellectual 
and moral health on this campus. First- 
amendment rights have to be protected 
for everyone or they are protected for no 
one.’ The dean of students, George 
Langeler, earlier had sent a letter of apol- 
ogy to the VFW, and commented 
“... there were many serious debates af- 
terwards in which students severely criti- 
cized those who interfered with the 
planned function... .” 

The faculty resolution expressed “grave 
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The newly refurbished Hall House—home of Charles Martin Hall when he discovered 
the electrolytic process of extracting aluminum from its ore—was rededicated May 11. 

The renovation of the house, which began last October, restored the exterior of the 
house to its appearance during the late 19th century, the period during which it was 
owned by the Hall family. The work was based on a late-19th-century photo of the 
house, which is now used as rental property by the college. 

The major aspect of the renovation was the removal of a slanted-roof brick porch 
and the addition of a flat-roofed porch with columns. In addition, all brickwork was 
pressure-cleaned and repointed. Seahorse brackets—intricate S-shaped brackets 
made of pieces of wood laminated together—were restored to their position on the 
eaves of the roof and cupola, as were the shutters on the windows of the house and 
cupola. Finally, the trim and the addition on the rear of the house were painted in 
shades of green that were chosen by Emeritus Professor Paul Arnold for their histori- 
cal accuracy. The plot surrounding the house was landscaped as well. 

The renovation was part of the College’s centenary celebration of 1885 graduate 
Charles Martin Hall’s discovery of the modern method of producing aluminum (see 
related articles in the Winter 1986 OAM). Part of the funding for the project was 


provided by a donation from the Oberlin Historical and Improvement Organization 
(OHIO). 
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concern” over the incidents and said that 
“freedom of speech and freedom of ex- 
pression (must) be guaranteed to individ- 
uals and groups to express whatever view 
they wish, so long as they don’t interfere 
with the rights of others. The General Fac- 
ulty therefore calls upon all members of 
the College community to join in the as- 
sertion of this tradition of academic and 
civic freedom and to continue to foster a 
climate in which it is cherished.” 


Annual Fund Giving 
Continues Surge 


The dramatic three-year surge in support 
for the College’s Annual Fund continued 
this year as the Oberlin community set 
new records for alumni participation in 
annual giving. 

As the Oberlin Alumni Magazine went 
to press, gifts were still arriving in the final 
hours of the fiscal year. However, alumni 
participation has passed last year’s 46 per- 
cent level, and a new record of 50 percent 
is within reach. This stands in marked 
contrast to the 23 percent participation 
level of just three years ago. Total gifts to 
the Annual Fund will surpass $2,350,000, 
the highest amount ever raised. 

Records were also broken in the John 
Fredrick Oberlin Society. Society mem- 
bership reached 570, topping last year’s 
record of 526. Society members each con- 
tributed at least $1000 to the Annual Fund 
this year. The President’s Circle of the so- 
ciety, composed of donors of $5000 or 
more, gained 26 members. Together, soci- 
ety members contributed nearly half of 
the total amount raised by the Annual 
Fund. 

The credit for the increase in alumni 
support goes largely to the ever-increas- 
ing rolls of alumni volunteers. Across the 
country, volunteers made phone calls, 
wrote letters, and served on fund-raising 
committees. Over 650 Oberlinians—in- 
cluding alumni, parents, faculty and staff 
members, service employees, students, 
and parents—volunteered as fund-raisers 
this year. 

Faculty and staff members also sup- 
ported the Annual Fund by organizing en- 
ergetic fund-raising drives among their 
colleagues on campus. Fifty percent of all 
members of the administrative and pro- 
fessional staff and 60 percent of all ten- 
ured faculty members supported the An- 
nual Fund this year. 

The College received a vote of confi- 
dence from parents, who also increased 
their support for the Annual Fund. With 
the help of a parents’ committee chaired 
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by Jim and Roxanna Swearingen ’57/’59 
(parents of Garrett Swearingen '87), the 
Annual Fund received more than 
$125,000 in gifts from parents, an in- 
crease of 27 percent over 1984-85. 


Zinn: Danforth Professor 
of Religion at Oberlin 


Grover Zinn has been appointed the 
fourth Danforth Professor of Religion. 

“Professor Zinn is a distinguished 
scholar of medieval history and religion,” 
said Starr in recommending him to the 
College trustees for the Danforth profes- 
sorship. Zinn translated and wrote the in- 
troduction for Richard of St. Victor: The 
Twelve Patriarchs; the Mystical Ark; Book 
Three of the Trinity, which was published 
in the “Classics in Western Spirituality” se- 
ries of the Paulist Press, New York. His 
book on Gregory the Great (pope, died 
604) is to be published in the same series. 
He contributed a chapter, “The Regular 
Canons,” to Christian Spirituality: Origins 
to the 12th Century, published last year by 
Crossroad Press, New York. Zinn is associ- 
ate editor for the Dictionary of France in 
the Middle Ages, forthcoming from Gar- 
land, publishers, and he is on the editorial 
board of the Abingdon Dictionary of Bibli- 
cal Interpretations. 

Zinn was elected councillor in the Medi- 
aeval Academy of America and has been 
an invited participant in international con- 
ferences, including those on Abbot Suger 
of St. Denis and Gregory the Great. This 
June he attended a conference, “Love in 
the 12th Century,” in Nantes, France. 

His grants include research status from 
the College, which he combined with a 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
Younger Humanists Fellowship in 1972- 
73, when he travelled to Oxford, England, 
to research Hugh of St. Victor and the Vic- 
torines. In 1982 Zinn used a travel grant 
from the American Council of Learned 
Societies to attend a conference on Gre- 
gory the Great. He has received two other 
travel grants from H.H. Powers, in 1969 
and 1985. On the earlier grant he photo- 
graphed churches and cathedrals in En- 
gland for classroom use and to experl- 
ence the structures. In 1985 he studied 
popular religion in Europe, visiting impor- 
tant pilgrimage sites and shrines. 

Zinn began teaching at Oberlin in 1966. 
He has served as chair of the Mead-Swing 
and the Haskell lecture committees and 
as chair of the Religion Department. 

The first person to serve as Danforth 
professor of religion was Clyde A. 
Holbrook, now emeritus professor. The 
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second was the late H. Thomas Frank, 
who was followed by Larry D. Shinn. 


Faculty Notes 


Professor of Biology and chairman of the 
Biology Department David Benzing was 
the featured speaker at the seventh inter- 
national convention of the International 
Bromeliad Society held in New Orleans in 
May. The topic of his speech was what the 
genus Brocchinia has to say about the 
evolution of Bromeliaceae. 

William Byrnes, associate professor 
of theater, was recently honored with a 
“best of show” award in an exhibition en- 
titled “Design ’86: Scenery, Costume, and 
Lighting Designs.” The prize recognizes 
the lighting design he provided for the 
Oberlin Opera Theater’s production of 
Igor Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress. 

Roger Copeland, associate professor 
of theater and dance, was one of 10 critics 
commissioned by Commonweal maga- 
zine in December 1985 to review note- 
worthy books published in 1985; he was 
responsible for books on the performing 
arts. In January he delivered a series of 
guest lectures on collaboration among 
choreographers, composers, and _ visual 
artists at Goldsmith’s College, the Univer- 
sity of London. He also delivered a single 
lecture about the concept of “theatrical- 
ity” to students at the Leicester Polytech- 
nic, England. 

Patrick Dale, Culpeper fellow in the 
Sociology-Anthropology Department, has 
received a research grant to study docu- 
ments in the Bibliotheque de Documen- 
tion Internationale Contemporaine near 
Paris. The grant, provided by the Institute 
of European Studies (IES) and the Exxon 
Education Foundation, is given in con- 
junction with a travel grant that will en- 
able Dale to attend an IES seminar on con- 
temporary Poland. His research involves 
the study of rare communist-party pam- 
phlets used to politically educate workers 
who wished to join the party during the 
early years of the Stalinist era. 

Classics Professor James Helm has 
been appointed associate dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences for a three-year 
term effective June 1. An Oberlin faculty 
member since 1968, he was chairman of 
the Classics Department from 1976 to 
1982 and has been active in the applica- 
tions of computer technologies to re- 
search in classical studies and in the hu- 
manities in general. He was recently 
appointed assistant editor of the journal 
Classical World. 

William P. Norris, associate professor 


of sociology-anthropology, recently pre- 
sented a paper in Budapest, Hungary, ti- 
tled “The Impact of Brazilian State Hous- 
ing Policies on Squatter Settlement 
Residents and Movements: Rio de Janeiro 
and Salvador during the Military Regime 
and the Democratic Transition.” He pre- 
sented the paper to a seminar organized 
by an International Sociological Associa- 
tion research group working on the ecol- 
ogy of poverty and urban crisis. 

The National Science Foundation has 
awarded Oberlin College a grant of 
$24,458 for instrumentation to improve 
the laboratories in respiratory physiology. 
Under the direction of biology professor 
Thomas F. Sherman, new laboratory 
experiments in human respiration will be 
developed in the vertebrate physiology 
course. The experiments will enable stu- 
dents to make detailed analyses of pulmo- 
nary function and energetics in the hu- 
man body as functions of work load, body 
aerobic training, and environmental con- 
ditions. The grant will help purchase the 
Jaeger Ergo-Oxyscreen System and 
Pneumoscope to measure respiratory air 
flow, respiratory oxygen and CO, concen- 
trations, and heart rate. 


In March, Mary Poovey ’72, professor of 
English at Swarthmore College and the 
author of The Proper Lady and the 
Woman Writer, presented a lecture in 
the King Building. Entitled “Scenes of In- 
delicate Character: The Medical Treat- 
ment of Victorian Women,” the lecture 
was the fourth in a series of six presen- 
tations in the Visiting Distinguished 
Feminist Scholar Series sponsored by 
the College’s English department. 


CONSERVATORY NEWS 


Oberlin Orchestra Plays 
Alice Tully Hall, 
Other Engagements 


A performance in New York City’s Alice 
Tully Hall May 3 was one of three con- 
certs performed during a spring tour by 
the Oberlin Orchestra. 

The orchestra, under the direction of 
Michel Singher, also performed in Pitts- 
burgh May 1 and in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, May 4. 

A week before the New York appear- 
ance, the orchestra gave a home concert 
in Finney Chapel with André-Michel 
Schub as soloist. Schub’s performances 
and master class were made possible 
through the Danenberg Residency Pro- 
gram, established in 1982 to honor late 
Oberlin President Emil C. Danenberg and 
conservatory piano faculty member Mary 
Ann Danenberg. Piano department chair- 
man Joseph Schwartz was the soloist in 
the Pittsburgh and Wilmington concerts. 

The orchestra's New York appearance 
was under the sponsorship of the 
Beethoven Society, which is celebrating 
its 10th anniversary. 

A large turnout of alumni attended a re- 
ception after the Tully Hall concert. The 
gathering of alumni, student orchestra 
members, and their parents was orga- 
nized by Guy Rich ’78, regional convener, 
and Jeanne Pagnucco Atkinson ’53. Ray 
Urwin ’72 and other Wilmington alumni 
organized a potluck dinner for the orches- 
tra after the concert. It was held at the 
Cathedral Church of St. John in 
Wilmington. 


Cleveland Music Critic 
Praises Oberlin’s 
Programming 


Cleveland Plain Dealer music critic Ro- 
bert Finn chose three Oberlin perform- 
ances among the seven he singled out as 
the “specific concerts that stand out as the 
most memorable of the [winter] season” 
in the Cleveland area. They were the per- 
formances by Rudolf Serkin, Vladimir 
Ashkenazy with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
and Gidon Kremer and Valery Afanas- 
siev. Of the Kremer and Afanassiev recital 
he said, “This concert gets my nomination 
as the single most provocative evening of 
the entire winter season.” 
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Letter from the Dean of the Conservatory 
Dear alumni and friends of the conservatory: 


There is no greater indicator of the good health of the conservatory than the excellence 
of its student body. In addition to the achievements of its students as well as alumni and 
faculty, about which you will read here, I am pleased to tell you that conservatory Admis- 
sions Director Michael Manderen reports a very successful year for conservatory admis- 
sions in nearly every respect. Applications to the conservatory have continued to in- 
crease each of the last two years, with a dramatic improvement this year in the size and 
quality of the incoming class. Thanks to the combined efforts of individual faculty mem- 
bers, alumni, and admissions officers, we will enroll the second largest class in 10 years, 
numbering 140. 


In the class entering the conservatory in September, a quarter of whom are double- 
degree students, we have achieved a most favorable distribution of applied study areas 
and majors, with notable increases in class size and musical talent in piano, organ, upper 
strings and winds, trumpet, composition, and music education. Sixty-one percent of our 
new students received one or more above-average ratings on their entrance auditions 
from the faculty examiners, while fully 19 percent received one or more superior ratings. 
This represents a significant increase in both categories over the last two years. Aural 
skills and theory test scores are also improved for the incoming group over 1984 and 
1985. 


The academic profile of the incoming class is similarly promising. Preliminary statistics 
on the conservatory class indicate that median scores have risen nearly 30 points on 
both verbal and math portions of the Scholastic Aptitude Test over last year, with the 
medians at 575 verbal, 595 math. 


The quality of the class is due in no small part to your efforts as alumni. I am especially 
encouraged by the 250 percent increase in alumni referrals this year, as well as by your 
expressions of interest in involvement in our Alumni Admissions Representative Pro- 
gram. As some of you may know, we are expanding our existing admissions rep pro- 
gram to include far greater conservatory representation. | encourage you to continue to 
submit the names of students you feel would benefit from an Oberlin education. In 
addition, if you would like to participate more actively in our effort to maintain and 
strengthen the vitality of our student body, I invite you to indicate your interest in becom- 
ing a conservatory admissions rep on the referral form in this issue. 


Cordially, 
David Boe, Dean 
Oberlin College Conservatory of Music 


with students on contemporary vocal 
techniques and new compositions. Their 
week-long residency was capped by an a 
cappella concert featuring works by De- 


Conservatory Hosts 
Outstanding Visiting 
Musicians 


An array of impressive and internation- 
ally-recognized musicians visited the cam- 
pus during the second semester to per- 
form and to give master classes and 
lectures. 

Ward Swingle, best known as founder 
and leader of the Swingle Singers, and 
composer Ben Johnston gave a series of 
workshops during winter term, working 


bussy, Swingle, Johnston, and Berio. 
Out of the Blue, a band dedicated to car- 
rying forth the most vital elements of the 
jazz heritage and whose six members 
were selected by Blue Note Records from 
dozens of this country’s most talented 
young musicians, performed in Finney 
Chapel February 8. The ensemble’s trum- 
peter, Michael Philip Mossman, graduated 
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Ward Swingle coaches his Oberlin singers in 
close-microphone technique. 


from Oberlin in 1981 as a double-degree 
major. 

Also in February, Betram Turetzky, a 
key figure in the emergence of the double 
bass as a solo instrument, gave a recital 
and master class. 

Soprano Kathleen Battle appeared on 
the conservatory’s Artist Recital Series 
this past semester. Other artists on the se- 
ries were the Cleveland Orchestra under 
the direction of Vladimir Ashkenazy, who 
performed and conducted from the key- 
board piano concertos numbers 3 and 5 of 
Beethoven. Plain Dealer critic Robert 
Finn wrote of the performance: “It was an 
extraordinary event in every respect, and 
the Oberlin audience seemed to realize it 
was hearing something quite out of the 
common run.” The final series concert 
was by violinist Gidon Kremer—described 
in the New York Times as “the most her- 
alded musician of this generation”—and 
pianist Valery Afanassiev. 

On March 20, Otto-Werner Mueller, mu- 
sical director of the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra of Yale, conducted the Oberlin Cham- 
ber Orchestra with conservatory senior 
Alex Klein as soloist in a program that in- 
cluded the Oboe Concerto of Richard 
Strauss. Klein was winner of the 1986 
First Lucarelli International Competition 
for Solo Oboe Players. 

Tenor Paul Sperry was guest soloist 
with the Oberlin Contemporary Music En- 
semble in recent works by Robert Beaser 
and Lukas Foss. On April 17 flutist Robert 
Dick, a leading proponent of contempo- 
rary techniques on his instrument, pre- 
sented a recital of his own compositions 
and “Gazzelloni” by Eric Dolphy. Com- 
poser John Adams visited the conserva- 
tory as a guest of Contemporary Focus. 
His “Grand Pianola Music” was performed 
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by pianists Jennifer Rinehart and Chris- 
topher Thompson. 

Other notable performers and lecturers 
visiting the conservatory during the sec- 
ond semester were Alexander Technique 
specialist Nelly Ben-Or, Metropolitan Op- 
era Orchestra horn player E. Scott Bruba- 
ker 73, violinist Renata Knific, Princeton 
musicologist Harold Powers, composer 
and pianist William Bolcom, violist Kim 
Kashkashian, former conservatory fac- 
ulty member and cellist, George Neikrug, 
and voice instructor, clinician, and coach 
Horst Gunther. 
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Conservatory Appoints 
Two New, Several Visiting 
Faculty Members 


The conservatory has appointed Larry 
Rachleff to the position of associate pro- 
fessor and conductor of wind ensemble 
and contemporary ensemble, and Mi- 
chael K. Daugherty to the position of as- 
sistant professor of composition and mu- 
sic theory. 


Rachleff served most recently as profes- 
sor of conducting at the University of 
Michigan, where he conducted several 
bands and ensembles and taught gradu- 
ate courses in band and wind repertoire 
and conducting. 


Rachleff holds the B.S. degree from the 
University of Connecticut and the M.M. in 
performance and the M.M. in conducting 
from the University of Michigan. He has 
made professional appearances with the 
Philadelphia and the Aspen Music Festival 
orchestras. 


He is a summer faculty member of the 
National Music Camp and the Interlochen 
Center for the Arts. He has had articles 
published in the CBDNA Journal and 
Band magazine and has had papers pre- 


Wilbur James Gould, a pioneer in the in- 
terdisciplinary study of human voice ca- 
pabilities, received the honorary Doctor 
of Humanities degree at commencement 
in recognition of his extraordinary con- 
tributions to the knowledge of how the 
human voice functions. 

Gould, a practicing physician, has de- 
voted his life to combining medical sci- 
ence and the performing arts. His work 
at disseminating information on voice 
function has inspired cooperative ven- 
tures among medical specialists, educa- 
tors, and others interested in voice func- 
tion as it relates to the professional voice 
user. He has worked closely with Rich- 
ard Miller, professor of singing at 
Oberlin. 

Gould is founder and director of the 
Vocal Dynamics Laboratory at Lenox 
Hill Hospital in New York and the Vocal 
Research Center of the Denver Center 
for the Performing Arts. He also is the 


Wilbur James Gould 


founder of the Voice Foundation, the major impetus for vocal research in laboratories 


throughout the U.S. 


Gould, who holds the B.S. degree from Harvard University and the M.D. from New 
York University Medical School, serves as @ consultant to the United States Public 
Health Service, the National Institutes of Health, the World Health Organization, the 
New York County Medical Society, the American College of Surgeons, and the Empire 
State Medical, Scientific, and Education Foundation. He holds teaching positions at 
New York University, Columbia University-Teachers College, and the University of Col- 
orado School of Medicine. He is a fellow of the American Academy of Otolaryngology, 
the Royal Society of Medicine (London), the American College of Surgeons, and the 


New York Academy of Sciences. 
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Larry Rachleff 


sented at several CBDNA conventions. 
He is a member of Pi Kappa Lambda, 
MENC, and CBDNA. 

Michael K. Daugherty is the recipient of 
numerous grants and awards, and his 
works have been performed in major cit- 
ies in the U.S. and Europe. 


Daugherty’s education has included 
study with numerous renowned musi- 
cians, including composition studies with 
Gyorgy Ligeti, Karlheinz Stockhausen, Ja- 
cob Druckman, Bernard Rands, Mario 
Davidovsky, and Charles Wuorinen. He 
holds the B.A. degree from North Texas 
State University, the M.A. degree from the 
Manhattan School of Music, and the 
M.M.A. degree from Yale University. 

Visiting faculty members appointed for 
the 1986-87 school year include: Carol 
Webber ’65, associate professor of singing; 
David Farrar, associate professor of opera 
theater; Steven Doane '73, associate pro- 
fessor of violoncello; Janet Jensen, in- 
structor in music education; Steven 
Bresnen, assistant professor of music the- 
ory; Jillon Stoppels Dupree ’79, instructor 
in harpsichord; and Pamela Starr, instruc- 
tor in music history. Kathleen Winkler has 
been appointed to a part-time position as 
teacher of violin. 


Conservatory Faculty Notes 


Stephen Clapp, professor of violin, per- 
formed the Mendelssohn violin concerto 
with the Fargo, North Dakota, Youth Sym- 
phony in February. 


Christoph von Dohnanyi, sixth music di- 
rector in the 68-year history of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, was honored during the 
May commencement exercises for his ac- 
complishments in the field of music. His 
honorary Doctor of Music degree also 
recognized his many contributions to the 
musical life of northern Ohio. 

Born in Berlin, Germany, Dohnanyi be- 
gan to study piano at the age of five. Af- 
ter World War II, his pursuit of a legal 
career was put aside when he won the 
Richard Strauss Prize for Composition 
and Conducting awarded by the city of 
Munich. There followed a year in this 
country, studying music with his grand- 
father, Hungarian composer, pianist, 
and conductor Ernst von Dohnanyi, who 
was artist-in-residence at Florida State 
University. He also studied conducting at 
Tanglewood while Leonard Bernstein 
was teaching there. 

Dohnanyi has been the artistic and 


Christoph von Dohnanyi 


musical director of the Frankfurt Opera, general music director in Leubeck and Kas- 
sel, and director of the West German Radio Symphony Orchestra in Cologne. His nu- 
merous guest engagements in Europe and the United States have included appear- 
ances conducting opera at La Scala, Covent Garden, and the Salzburg festival; in 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna; and with the Metropolitan, Chicago Lyric, and San Fran- 
cisco opera companies. He also has been a guest conductor for all the major Euro- 
pean symphony orchestras; the Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Detroit symphony 
orchestras; and with the New York Philharmonic. He was appointed artistic director 
and principal conductor of the Hamburg State Opera in 1978 and held that position 
until 1984, when he assumed the directorship of the Cleveland Orchestra. This win- 
ter, he led the Cleveland Orchestra on an internationally acclaimed European tour. 
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Composition professor Randolph Col- 
eman’s Sweet William was performed 
during Bowling Green (Ohio) State Uni- 
versity’s sixth annual New Music Festival 
last fall. 


Associate Professor of Violin Gregory 
Fulkerson '70 performed Barber’s Violin 
Concerto with the North Carolina Sym- 
phony Orchestra in three cities of that 
state under the direction of Gerhardt Zim- 
merman in May. Earlier in the year 
Fulkerson received a rave review from 
Time Magazine for his premier perform- 
ance ofa violin concerto by Pulitzer Prize- 
winning composer Richard Wernick. 
Fulkerson performed the work with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the baton of 
Riccardo Muti January 21 in New York’s 
Carnegie Hall. In April he received a 
grant from the National Endowment for 
the Arts to support commissions for com- 
posers Donald Erb, Stephen Dembski, 
and Lukas Foss. 

Herbert Henke ’53, professor of music 
education, was host for the Ohio Choral 
Directors Association Conference at 


‘Oberlin August 14-16. He was also on the 


faculty of the Carnegie-Mellon Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics Workshop June 23-27 and 
the 1986 National Dalcroze Conference 
held at Western Carolina University July 
23-26. 


James A. Hepokoski, associate pro- 
fessor of music history, had an article pub- 
lished in an issue of last year’s Musical 
Quarterly. The title of the article was 
“Under the Eye of the Verdian Bear: Notes 
on the Rehearsals and Premiere of Fal- 
staff.” This year his article “Chaos is Come 
Again!: The Moor in Othello,” an extract 
from his forthcoming book, Giuseppe 
Verdi: Otello, to be published in 1987 by 
Cambridge University Press, was pub- 
lished in the Welsh National Opera Pro- 
gram Guide. This summer the Journal of 
the American Musicological Society is 
publishing his review article of a book by 
David Rosen and Andrew Porter, Verdi's 
Macbeth: A Sourcebook (New York, 1984). 


Catherine Jarjisian, assistant profes- 
sor of music education, presented a paper, 
“Justify the School Music Program?,” at 
the invitation of the Ohio Music Educa- 
tors’ Association's District 14 and for the 
meeting in April in Cincinnati. She was 
guest clinician for the Temple University 
workshop in elementary general music 
June 27-July 3. She recently sang with the 
Robert Page Singers and the Ohio Cham- 
ber Orchestra. 

Richard Kapuscinski, professor of 
cello, gave recitals in April at Kalamazoo 
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College and Valparaiso University. He 
conducted a master class for the special 
junior congress at the Third American 
Cello Congress in June at Indiana Univer- 
sity. The junior congress offers master 
classes, cello ensembles, and supervised 
practice time for high-school students. 
Later in the month Kapuscinski was a lec- 
turer, performer, and teacher of master 
classes at the National String Workshop at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

John W. Knight, associate professor of 
music education, last fall presented three 
in-service workshops in wind conducting 
techniques at the European Council of In- 
ternational Schools’ annual conference at 
The Hague and also at Salford College of 
Technology, Salford, England. He was also 
a guest lecturer to music education and 
music therapy students in several music 
schools in West Germany. 

Professor of Afro-American Music 
Wendell Logan has received a citation 
for outstanding musicianship from the Na- 
tional Association of Jazz Educators. He 
was recognized along with the Oberlin 
Jazz Ensemble and four students. 

Daune Mahy, associate professor of 
singing, sang in the world premiere of As- 
sistant Professor of Music Theory Conrad 
Cummings’s “Cassandra” March 3 with 
the Cleveland Chamber Symphony at 
Trinity Cathedral in Cleveland. Plain 
Dealer music critic Robert Finn said she 
sang the work “with superb sound and 
complete dramatic conviction.” Her April 
and May performances in Trinity Cathe- 
dral (three in all) included Professor of 
Composition and Music Theory Edward 
Miller’s “Mists and Waters.” Mahy taught 
two weeks of master classes in July at the 
Franz Liszt Conservatory in Weimar, East 
Germany, during the Internationales Mu- 
sikseminar. 

Marilyn McDonald, associate profes- 
sor of violin, has recently returned from 
London, where, as a member of the 
Smithson String Quartet, she is recording 
Schubert quartets for Decca Records. In 
addition to teaching at Oberlin’s Baroque 
Performance Institute this summer, she 
also appeared in festivals at the Indianap- 
olis Art Museum and in Wisconsin. Before 
the school year begins, she returns to Eu- 
rope to play concerts in Switzerland, Scot- 
land, and the Netherlands, where she will 
perform at the Utrecht Festival. 

Richard Miller, professor of singing, 
presented master classes and was a panel- 
ist as a faculty member of the 15th sympo- 
sium on Care of the Professional Voice in 
June at the Juilliard School. He gave mas- 
ter classes in systematic technique for the 
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French Ministry of Culture for teachers in 
the French conservatory system July 22- 
August 2. Miller was director of the Vocal 
Enrichment Institute in the conservatory 
earlier in July. 

Daniel Moe, professor of choral music, 
was a judge for the Metropolitan Opera 
auditions for the state of Florida in Febru- 
ary. 

Stephen Plank, assistant professor of 
music history recently published three ar- 
ticles on 17th century music, “Of Sinners 
and Suns: Some Moral Cantatas for the 
Roman Oratory” in Music & Letters, 66 
(1985); “An English Miscellany: Musical 
Notes in Seventeenth-Century Diaries and 
Letters” Consort, 41 (1985); and “‘A Song 
in Imitation of Mr. Nicola’s Manner’: A Me- 
lismatic ‘Mouthful’” in Bach, 17 (1986). 
Plank gave two guest lectures in May at 
Davidson College in North Carolina, one 
on medieval liturgy and chant and one 
entitled “Music as a Liberal Art: Problems, 
Paradigms, and Possibilities.” 

Soprano Beverly Rinaldi, associate 
professor of singing, performed in Han- 
del’s Messiah with the Calvin College Ora- 
torio Society last December. In his review 
of the oratorio, the music critic of the 
Grand Rapids Press described her voice 
as sweet, with a “warm, lovely quality.” 
Rinaldi was in recital at Central Michigan 
University in March. In April she sang in 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony for the Sag- 
inaw Symphony Orchestra and was 
praised for her performance by the Sagi- 
naw News music critic, who said she per- 
formed with the most authority and ex- 
pression of all the soloists, “standing up to 
orchestral and choral outbursts in ringing, 
secure bell tones.” Later that month 
Rinaldi sang for the President’s Master- 
works Concert at Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity. 

Michael Rosen, professor of percus- 
sion, gave clinics and performances on 
cymbals at the Ohio Day of Percussion, 
March 22, at the University of Akron. The 
event was sponsored by the Ohio Percus- 
sive Arts Society. In May Rosen hosted the 
society’s percussion ensemble contest. 

Jonathan Shames, visiting instructor 
in pianoforte, conducted The Pearl Fish- 
ers for Opera New England, the touring 
company of Sarah Caldwell’s Opera Com- 
pany of Boston, for its five performances 
in October and November. 

Robert Shannon ’71, professor of pi- 
ano, gave a recital and master class for 
the Music Department of the University of 
Texas at Austin this past January. 

This January Michel Singher, profes- 
sor of conducting, guest-conducted the 


Phoenix Youth Symphony in rehearsal 
and then attended an alumni reception 
for students, parents, and friends. Singher 
was in the area as conductor of the Ar- 
izona Opera’s production of Manon in 
Phoenix and Tucson. 

Peter Takacs, associate professor of pi- 
anoforte, recently gave four perform- 
ances with the Oberlin Mozart Players, 
which he conducts. The concerts included 
one for the John Frederick Oberlin Soci- 
ety and others at the Lorain County (Ohio) 
Community College, and at Stan Hywet 
Hall in Akron. 

Professor of Organ Haskell Thomson 
was honored May 23 by a concert given 
in recognition of his 25 years of distin- 
guished teaching in the conservatory. Cur- 
rent and former students played various 
organ and piano works following welcom- 
ing remarks by Oberlin president S. Fred- 
erick Starr. 


Frances Walker °45, professor of pi- 
ano, performed in the Black Heritage 
Concert at New York City Technical Col- 
lege in February. 

Faculty members violinist Gregory 
Fulkerson, pianist Joseph Schwartz, 
and hornist Robert Fries were judges for 
the 1986 Illinois Young Performers Com- 
petition in Chicago in April. The competi- 
tion, held in three stages, culminated in a 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra telecast 
over public television. Oberlin was one of 
three major schools of music asked to 
send judges to the competition this year; 
the other two were Interlochen and Indi- 
ana University. 


Frank Hruby’s two-page article in the 
May issue of Musical America discusses 
the conservatory’s Alban Berg Festival, 
held in November. It praises the faculty 
organizers—Gregory Fulkerson and 
Michel Singher—and participants— 
Daune Mahy, Kenneth Moore, Daniel 
Moe, Walter Aschaffenburg, and 
Marilyn McDonald, in addition to 
Fulkerson and Singher. It notes the “tre- 
mendous force” of the performance of so- 
prano junior Jocelyn Rasmussen. 


Under the auspices of the Historical 
Keyboard Society of Cincinnati, members 
of the Oberlin Baroque Ensemble— 
Marilyn McDonald, baroque violin; Ca- 
tharina Meints, viola da gamba; James 
Caldwell, baroque oboe; and guest harp- 
sichordist Elizabeth Wright—were in con- 
cert April 13 at Cincinnati's Christ Church. 
McDonald, Meints, and Caldwell are on 
Oberlin’s faculty; Wright is one-half of the 
Duo Geminiani, which is in residence at 
Indiana University. 
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Conservatory Class Notes 


1910 

On July 4, the day marking the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Statue of Liberty, Bessie Berg 
Brokaw celebrated her 100th birthday. She cur- 
rently lives in Santa Cruz, Calif., with her daugh- 
ter, Celia Sevareid. 


1927 

Gertrude Lockwood, a volunteer reader for 
KPBS-FM, San Diego’s public broadcasting radio 
station, delivers local and national news to the 
visually impaired as part of the station’s radio 
reading service program. She also has her own 
program, Company of Classics, in which she 
reads classic literature such as The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, Robinson 
Crusoe, and Gulliver's Travels. 


1937 

Joseph Wincenc was honored when the 
Amherst (N.Y.) Chamber of Commerce held a 
dinner to celebrate the 40th anniversary of the 
Amherst Symphony Orchestra and his 40 years 
as its conductor. He was also recognized for his 
contributions to music in western New York 
State, having conducted the Orchard Park 
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Symphony Orchestra for 37 years and the Clar- 
ence Summer Orchestra for 28 years. Prof. 
Wincenc retired from the State U. Coll. at Buf- 
falo in July 1984 after 42 years of teaching. 


graduation date 


1939 

Jane Richards Sterrett and her husband, Del- 
bert, have been named Musicians of the Year 
by the Foundation for the Promotion of Music, 
in Gainesville, Fla. Del recently retired from U. 
Florida, where he taught vocal students, cho- 
ruses, and ensembles in the Dept. of Music. 
Jane has taught voice privately for many years. 
The Sterretts have directed choirs, served as 
organists, worked with the Gainesville Com- 
munity Playhouse, and performed for many 
local and state organizations. They are mem- 
bers of numerous professional organizations. 


1941 

George Walker has been listed in the 44th 
edition of Who’s Who in America. This winter 
the Cleveland Orchestra, the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, and the National Chamber Orches- 
tra performed his “Lyric for Strings.” In Febru- 
ary the Oakland Symphony performed Walker’s 
“Address for Orchestra” and the U.S. Marine 
Band played his “Music for Brass” at the 
Library of Congress. 


1942 


Feree LeFevre is director of music at St. John’s 
United Church of Christ in Chambersburg, Pa. 


1954 


On Jan. 31 Michael Charry conducted the 
final concert of the Juilliard Sch.’s 1986 Festival 
of 20th-Century Music: “Focus!—A Golden 
Age: The New Music 1918-1933” at Alice Tully 
Hall in New York City. 


1960 


Pianist Anne Chamberlain has been awarded 
the John Knowles Paine Award for Performers 
of New Music by the Portland Concert Assn. of 
Portland, Maine. Accompanying the award was 
a cash prize and the opportunity to give a solo 
piano concert at the Portland Museum of Art. 
She continues to teach piano and recently per- 
formed concert tours in Europe and Israel. 
... Among the engagements that the duo- 
piano team Joan Yarbrough and Robert 
Cowan have played during the 1985-86 season 
were performances with the Asheville Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Idaho State-Civic 
Orchestra. On both occasions the works per- 
formed were the Concerto in E Major by Men- 
delssohn and the “Scottish Ballad” by Britten. 


1961 

Susan Stone’s Brown Bag Opera group pre- 
sented a condensed version of Verdi's La Tra- 
viata in the Boston public schools in May. 


1962 

Benn Gibson, coordinator for the Cooperat- 
ing Winfield Colleges, has been named director 
of college services for Southwestern Coll. 


1963 


Harold Weller has been musical director and 
general manager of the Flagstaff (Ariz.) Sym- 
phony since August 1982. He has also been a 
frequent guest conductor with the Phoenix 
Symphony Orchestra and with numerous other 
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Harold Weller ’63 


orchestras across the country. Before his ap- 
pointment in Arizona, he was director of orches- 
tras at U. New Mexico in Albuquerque and 
assistant director of the New Mexico Sym- 
phony. From 1970 to 1977 he was conductor of 
the Ashland (Ohio) Symphony. He and his wife, 
Elizabeth, have two sons: Kurt, 18, and Chris- 
topher, 16. 


1964 


Richard Graef is a faculty member at Indiana 
U. Sch. of Music, where he teaches flute. 
... Greg Steinke is chairman and professor of 
music at San Diego State U. 1986-87. He is also 
working on commissions from choreographer 
Patrick Sazeau for a new woodwind quintet. 
This summer he is working on a new piece for 
Art Woodbury, saxophonist, for sax, trumpet, 
and percussion to be included on anew record- 
ing of American chamber music for saxophone. 


1969 


Darrell Edwards, general manager of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Symphony since 1979, has 


A Man and his Basset: 
Not a Shaggy Dog Story 


If William McColl has his way, hearing the word 
basset will soon help more people conjure up 
something other than the memory of the 
neighbor’s yelping dog. With success, McColl 
has been hounding potential audiences to 
listen to the Mozart Requiem as it was meant to 
be heard: featuring the basset horn. 

What’s a basset horn? Something new? 
Hardly. The one that McColl plays—in solo 
performance and with his group, the New 
World Basset Horn Trio—is a copy he built of 
an instrument made by Griessling and Schlott 
in Berlin around 1810. The original is on display 


Ze 


William McColl ’55 


at the Smithsonian Institution. 

The bore of the antique basset horn and its 
replica turns an abrupt corner in the middle of 
its length and at the end turns two more abrupt 
corners. The resulting sound is “ethereal, 
haunting, and, some say, unearthly,” says 
McColl. “The Mozart Requiem exploits this 
sonority.” 

The instrument is a deep “alto” clarinet in F 
that has extra keys operated by the right 
thumb, enabling it to go down to the lowest F of 
the bass voice. The highest note is the high C of 
the soprano voice. 

Until McColl’s revival of the instrument in 
the U.S., he says, Mozart’s trios had never been 
heard in America in this authentic version, with 
the solemnity and mystery of the recaptured 
sound. 

McColl was recently interviewed on National 
Public Radio about his basset horn revival. 
McColl told the NPR reporter that his interest 
in the basset horn went back at least as far as a 
paper he wrote for acomposition class at Ober- 
lin. He said he wrote the paper on the basset 
horn and received an A for his work, adding 
that an A was difficult to get at Oberlin. He 
studied at the College between 1951 and 1953. 

Professor of clarinet at the University of 
Washington in Seattle, McColl is a founding 
member of the Soni Ventorum Wind Quintet, in 
residence at the university. He has made three 
tours of Latin America and two tours of Europe 
under the auspices of the U.S. Department of 
State. The group has also toured the U.S. and 
has 20 recordings in print. McColl has been a 
member of the Philharmonia Hungarica in 
Vienna, the Orquesta Filarmonica de las Amer- 
icas in Mexico City, the Puerto Rico Symphony, 
and the Casals Festival Orchestra under Pablo 
Casals. This summer he was responsible for 
hosting the International Clarinet Society 
Conference—which met in Oberlin last sum- 
mer—at the University of Washington in Seattle. 


SSS 
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been named manager of the Dallas Symphony. 
... Danielle Martin has been promoted to 
professor of music at U. Texas at Austin, where 
she has been a member of the applied piano 
faculty since 1972....Andrew Meltzer is 
music director of San Francisco’s Opera Cen- 
ter.... Albert Stanziano accompanied so- 
prano Teresa Kubiak of the Metropolitan Opera 
in the inaugural concert of the American Artist 
Series at the Montclair (N.J.) Museum of Art, 
where he performed in solo recital in July. On 
April 6 he was piano soloist with the Garden 
State Chamber Players in Schubert’s “Trout” 
quintet, a performance that was repeated at 
Trinity Church in New York in June. 


1970 


Calvin and Pat (Malinowski ’72) Taylor pre- 
sented a concert of sacred music in February at 
Fallbrook (Calif. Presbyterian Church. Pat has 
appeared on the “700 Club” television program 
and Calvin has been a crusade organist for the 
Billy Graham Evangelistic Assn., and is a pian- 
ist, organist, and arranger. 


1971 


J. Bradford Hair, concertmaster of the Arkan- 
sas Symphony, has been appointed to the 
music faculty at U. Arkansas at Little Rock. 
... Victoria Ressmeyer Sirota produced, an- 
notated, and performed the organ prelude on a 
recently released recording on Northeastern U. 
Records (NR213), Fanny Mendelssohn Hensel 
Rediscovered. Hensel, the sister of Felix Men- 
delssohn, has in the past been obscured by the 
success of her brother, but recently, a handful 
of scholars have uncovered her work through 
letters and through 500 pieces of music that 
she had written. ... Robert Sirota’s “Cello 
Concerto,” written for Norman Fischer, cellist 
of the Concord String Quartet and director of 
the Boston U. Tanglewood Inst., had its world 
premiere in July 1985, with professors Joseph 
Wood and Richard Kapuscinski in the audience. 
Robert is acting director of the Boston U. Sch. 
of Music. . . . Carol Wincenc has recorded an 
album (Nonesuch, 9 79114-1 F, digital) that 
includes works by Copland, Griffes, Barber, 
Cowell, Foss, and Del Tredici. She also plays 
with members of the Muir String Quartet on 
Franz Anton Hoffmeister’s reworking of Mozart 
piano works (Music MMD 20054, digital) for 
flute. Currently on the faculty of the Manhattan 
Sch. of Music, Carol is a founding member of 
Musica Camerit, the resident chamber ensem- 
ble of the Merkin Concert Hall in New York. 


1972 


Robert Weirich served as the guest artist and 
competition judge for the second annual David- 
son Competition held in North Carolina in Jan- 
uary. The following month he gave solo recitals 
in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, per- 
formed the Rachmaninoff Second Concerto in 
Chicago, and served as convention artist for 
the Oklahoma Music Teachers Assn. 


1973 


Raymond Harvey, now in his third season as 
associate conductor of the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, has been appointed music 
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William Thomas: 
Andover’s Music Champion 


by Christopher L. Shaw 


He bellowed his instructions to his musicians, 
surpassing in volume the 80-odd voices, six 
violins, four cellos, several winds, and the per- 
cussion section all stumbling through a rehear- 
sal of St John’s Passion at mezzo forte. 

“Make it sound like chocolate,” he intoned. 
But he wasn’t hearing the smoothness he 
wanted, so with a twist of his wrist, he cut us off. 
There was silence as he glowered at the 
soprano section with lips pursed and arms 
akimbo. Then he sang it for the sopranos to 
demonstrate what he wanted, his voice richo- 
cheting off the columns in the chapel of Phillips 
Academy, Andover. We started again, and 
slowly a smile spread across his face as he 
began to hear chocolate. 

I met William Thomas in the fall of 1975. I had 
arrived at Andover in awe as anew 10th grader 
from a very small school north of New York 
City. William had been at Andover one year, 
beginning what is so far a 10-year tenure as 
chairman of the Music Department. 

I did not know then of the vast experience of 
that 24-year-old man: bachelor of music degree 
from Oberlin (Class of 1972), master of fine arts 
degree from Pennsylvania State Univerisity, 
four summers as student and teacher at the 
Merrywood Music School in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, two years as a cellist for the Akron 
Symphony Orchestra, study in Zurich with 
Pierre Fournier, and a stint at the University of 
Aberdeen in Scotland. 

What I saw was a large, rather imposing, but 
disarmingly friendly man, casually dressed, 
ready to audition me for the school chorus. 
Although I do not recall the specifics of the 
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audition, it must have gone fairly well because | 
came to know William (“Mr. Thomas” then, of 
course ) through chorus, a vocal ensemble, and 
several school musicals. 

William Thomas was many firsts for me. He 
was certainly the first real musician | had ever 
known, one of my first adult friends, and one of 
my first truly inspiring teachers. He changed 
me, through his example and through his 
teaching. He taught an immature 14-year-old, 
accustomed only to New York pop radio, to 
love Bach, Mozart, Telemann, and Dvorak. It 
was not an easy task, | am sure, especially with 
all the other issues distracting a teenager at 
Andover. 

What Mr. Thomas created was a niche in this 
sometimes confusing school for those of us 
willing to aspire to a high standard of perfor- 
mance. His relentless confidence in us was 
rather heady. We waited at the close of a per- 
formance not for the audience’s applause, but 
for his gentle, sweaty smile and for his hand 
signal—hidden from the audience behind 
him—saying “OK.” 

William asserts that music, and all it teaches 
students about self-discipline, teamwork, com- 
munication, and development of intellectual 
talent, is worthy of inclusion in the school pro- 
gram, along with French and football. The 
number of students involved in music at Ando- 
ver attests to his success. About 500 of the 
school’s 1200 students are involved in music in 
some way each term. As chairman of the 
department, William oversees the rehearsals 
and performances of many vocal and instru- 
mental groups ranging from the 75-piece sym- 
phony orchestra to a small a capella group 
directed by another music teacher. In addition, 
William developed Music 20, a graduation 
requirement that combines history, theory, 
and application. 

I do not see William often enough now, and! 
resign myself to being an occasional member 
of his audience. On the day I stopped to pick 
him up for lunch and a talk about this article, | 
found the department much as I remembered 
it. During my five-minute wait, William repri- 
manded a student for arriving late for rehearsal 
the previous evening, left two programs for 
upcoming concerts to be typed, complimented 
a teacher on arecent recital, and confirmed the 
details of a spring choir tour in Spain. In those 
five minutes William exhibited, through his 
actions and attitude, two of the most important 
qualities he has as a teacher: a love of music 
and an understanding of its power to commun- 
icate. These qualities are what William instills 
in his students. We made it sound like choco- 
late not because he wanted it, but because he 
taught us how to want it ourselves. 


(Christopher Shaw, a 1978 graduate of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, is now the school’s director 
of public information and assistant to the 
headmaster. A longer version of this piece 
appeared earlier in the school’s alumni maga- 
zine, Andover Bulletin.—Ed. ) 
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director of the Springfield (Mass.) Symphony 
Orchestra, effective in September. 


1974 

Lydia Saxton and Bill J. Cox were married July 
26, 1985, in Lake Tahoe, Calif. He is managing 
director of the Back Alley Theatre in Los 
Angeles. Lydia is doing free-lance research in 
ethnomusicology and part-time teaching at 
several local colleges. She received the M.F.A. 
degree in arts administration from Brooklyn 
Coll. in 1984. Address: 14931 Roscoe Blvd. #12, 
Panorama City, CA 91402-4622. 


1975 


Nadine Secunde sings with the Cologne Opera 
and has sung in other major German opera 
houses in Munich, Hamburg, and Frankfurt and 
in Vienna and Paris. She returns to the states 
once a year to sing for her teacher, Margaret 
Harshaw, of Indiana U. “Getting ahead in the 
German opera system is mainly a matter of 
visibility,” she says. “It’s a small country and 
the opera world there has a very efficient spider 
web of gossip and grapevine, so that a singer 
who really wants to get herself noticed by the 
bosses of the large prestigious houses can 
usually manage it.” Next summer Nadine will 
be singing the role of Elsa in a new production 
of Wagner’s Lohengrin to be performed in Bay- 
reuth. Her address: Oper der Stadt K6éIn, 5000 
Koln 1, BRD. 


1976 

Peter Aaronson is the director/conductor of 
the North Shore Community Orchestra and the 
Pro Musica Chamber Ensemble in Long Island, 
N.Y... . For the third consecutive season so- 
prano Stephanie Friede has returned to the 
Sarasota (Fla.) Opera. This season she sang 
the role of Adinain Donizetti's L Elisir d’Amore. 
In 1984 she appeared in the title role in La 
Perichole in Sarasota and last season in the 
same opera at Carnegie Hall. She has sung in 
The Barber of Seville with the Houston Grand 
Opera and in The Marriage of Figaro with the 
Opera de Colombia in Bogota. 


1977 


Diane Evans, principal harpist of the Indiana- 
polis Symphony Orchestra, and Valerie Forst- 
man, flute instructor at U. Evansville and prin- 
cipal flutist with the Evansville Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Owensboro Symphony Or- 
chestra, were featured in concert at Wheeler 
Concert Hall in Evansville, Ind. “Dee” and 
“Vee” had been planning this musical reunion 
for years. One of the selections they performed 
in concert was a repeat of Forstman’s senior 
recital at Oberlin, when Evans accompanied 
her in Debussy’s Sonata for Flute, Viola and 
Harp. ... Cleveland Johnson received the 
Ph.D. degree in music history from Oxford U., 
Oxford, England. He is now teaching at DePauw 
U. as assistant professor of music history. 
Cleveland has had an article on “New German 
Organ Tablature: Its Rise and Demise” included 
in the book Charles Brenton Fisk, Organ Builder: 
Essays in his Honor (Westfield Center for Early 
Keyboard Studies). He and his wife, Debra, 
have a daughter, Kimberly Elizabeth, born Oct. 
30, 1985. 
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1979 


Doug Huffmyer works for the Metropolitan 
Opera Assn. as assistant to the associate direc- 
tor of marketing. Address: 121 W. 69th St. #3F, 
New York, NY 10023. Home phone: (212) 496- 
8130; work: 799-3100, ext. 2414... . Michael 
Morgan has been appointed assistant conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. In July 
he conducted five performances of Puccini’s 
opera La Boheme in Washington, D.C., with the 
Summer Opera Theatre Company at the Hartke 
Theatre of Catholic U. 


1980 


Angela Kraft performed organ recitals this 
year at First Presbyterian Church of Hollywood, 
Calif, and East Shore Church in Euclid, Ohio. 
She is a piano soloist with Loma Linda U. 
Church Sanctuary Choir and orchestra. In 
March she performed the Beethoven “Choral 
Fantasia.” 


1981 


Jean Hasse recently moved to Boston to 
manage Margun Music, Inc./GM Recordings 
and work as Gunther Schuller’s personal assis- 
tant. She also continues her music copying 
service. She is a member of the Hartford new 
music group “Iron Cow” and was guest com- 
poser on the July “Composers in Red Sneak- 
ers” concert in Cambridge. A cassette is availa- 
ble with five of her pieces from 1985. Write: 167 
Dudley Rd., Newton Centre, MA 02159.... 
Michael Mossman’s jazz group, Out of the 


Blue, performed June 22 at Avery Fisher Hall in 
New York City, sharing the bill with Herbie 
Hancock. On June 28 OTB played at the Sara- 
toga (Saratoga Springs, N.Y.) Performing Arts 
Center and on June 7 at Blossom Music Center 
in northeast Ohio. ... Kevin Sharpe has a 
one-year appointment as piano accompanist at 
U. Florida. He is also pursuing a doctorate in 
music at Indiana U. 


1982 


Pianist Thomas Hecht is a 1985-86 Liberace 
Scholarship Award winner. He is a D.M.A. 
degree candidate at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music. .. . Kamran Ince has won a Broad- 
cast Music, Inc. (BMI) Awards to Student 
Composers prize for “Beyond Black,” a piece 
scored for piano, electric piano, celesta, and 
percussion. He also received a National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs award for “Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra,” which will be performed 
by the Florida Symphony and the Reading (Pa. ) 
Symphony later this year with Kamran as the 
featured soloist. He is currently pursuing a doc- 
torate at Eastman Sch. of Music, where he is 
studying with Joseph Schwantner. ... Ruth 
Meyer has won a BMI Awards to Student Com- 
posers prize for “Sandsong” for double bass, 
accompanied by violin, viola, and cello. It is the 
third year in arow she has won the BMI compe- 
tition. “Sandsong” was performed at the Mem- 
phis State New Music Festival XIV in February 
with Bertram Turetzky as the guest soloist. 
Ruth’s “Sunshine City And The Green Demons” 


Metropolitan Opera Orchestra horn player E. Scott Brubaker °73 (right) performed in 


recital with Ron Levy ’73 (left) and faculty violinist Mar ilyn McDonald this past semes- 
ter. Brubaker also gave a master class at the conservatory in May. Brubaker is found- 


ing member of the Metropolitan Opera Bra 
dral Brass Quintet and solo horn with the Harmont 


the Marlboro Recording Society. Levy ts 


has appeared in several Carnegie Recital Hall Sinise ad 
for voice and piano, including a song cycle based on the poer 


ss Quintet and is a member of the Cathe- 
e Ensemble. He has recorded for 
a founding member of the Hudson Trio and 
He has written many works 
s of William Butler 


Yeats. He has recorded for Southern Cross records. 
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for woodwind quartet was performed at U. 
Pennsylvania in February as part of the Penn 
Composers Guild concert series. Ruth is cur- 
rently studying for her doctorate in composi- 
tion at U. Pennsylvania. ... Michael Moss- 
man’s jazz group, Out of the Blue, performed 
June 22 at Avery Fisher Hall in New York City, 
sharing the bill with Herbie Hancock. On June 
28 OTB played at the Saratoga (Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y.) Performing Arts Center and on 
June 7 at Blossom Music Center in northeast 
Ohio. 


1983 

CORRECTION: In the Winter 1986 issue of the 
OAM, Teresa McCollough’s name was incor- 
rectly listed with the Class of 1979. To repeat 
that news: Teresa has been appointed music 
department director of the Rochester Assn. of 
Performing Arts. As a student she received the 
conservatory’s Frank Shaw Memorial Award 
for Most Outstanding Pianist. 


1984 


Michael Hollinger, an actor with Children’s 
Repertory Co., has performed plays in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, and Delaware 
schools. He recently completed the writing of 
his second musical with Vance Lehmkuhl and 
is sharing a house with him, Paul Nordquist, 
and Cynthia Way. Address: 2732 N. 46thSt., 
Philadelphia, PA 19131. Phone (215) 877-2392. 
...Ann Panagulias received the master’s 
degree in voice at the New England Conserva- 
tory this spring. She also won the NEC Con- 
certo Competition 1985-86 with Barber’s Knox- 
ville: Summer of 1915. She took first place in 
the New England regional Metropolitan Opera 
auditions and was chosen as an apprentice for 
the Merola Opera Program of the San Francisco 
Opera Center. ... Todd Thomas won first 
prize in the 1986 Kathleen and Joseph M. Bryan 
Young Artists Vocal Competition. He received a 
cash prize of $1,500 and an opportunity to per- 
form in June as soloist with the North Carolina 
Symphony Orchestra. A student at the Academy 
of Vocal Arts in Philadelphia, Todd recently 
performed in La Traviata at the Walnut Street 
Theater in that city. As Giorgio Germont his 
performance was “stellar,” according to review- 
er Victoria A. Brownworth. “Thomas’s voice is 
superb, full and rich with a wonderfully timed 
nuance. Additionally, he brought a true sense 
of drama to each of his scenes,” she said. 


1985 


Linda L. Weise and Mark Linderman plan to 
be married. She attends Juilliard Sch. of Music, 
where she is studying opera performance. He is 
on the staff of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany. 
1986 


Mary Hermes is a recipient of the Council on 
International Educational Exchange's Student 
ID Card Scholarship Fund. She will use the 
scholarship to teach English, geography, and 
agriculture in Zimbabwe. She will also partici- 
pate in community service projects, including 
small-scale farming and repairing/rebuilding 
dwellings, and plans to organize a theatre 
group. 
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CLASS NOTES 


NOTICE: Class notes for alumni of the con- 


servatory are grouped in the “Conservatory 
News” section of this issue. 


Graduate School of Theology 


The Rev. Theodore E. Doane ’60 B.D., received 
the honorary D.Div. degree during commence- 
ment execises April 27 at Adrian Coll. He is 
superintendent of the Marquette district of the 
United Methodist Church, a post he has held 
since 1980. 
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Theodore E. Doane '60 B.D. 


1915 


In February, Eleanor Eells’s History of Organ- 
ized Camping was published by the American 
Camping Assn. (ACA), just in time for its annual 
convention. At the convention, she was hon- 
ored with the Hedley S. Dimock Award, the 
highest honor bestowed by the ACA. The book 
was researched and written between 1970 and 
1980, when she traveled throughout the U.S. 
conducting workshops for camp directors and 
staff, making accreditation visits to camps, and 
helping to upgrade the field of camping through 
the Fund for the Advancement of Camping 
(FAC). FAC has established the Eleanor P. Eells 
award, given annually to those making the 
most outstanding innovative contributions to 
camping. (See “Books” in this issue. ) 


1919 

The American Farm Sch. of Thessaloniki, 
Greece, honored Herbert P. Lansdale, Jr., 
and his wife, Jessie, March 27 in Palo Alto, Calif. 


Eleanor P. Eells °15 


for their many years of service to the school. As 
an expression of gratitude for that service, the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Committee of the American 
Farm Sch. named the faculty residence on the 
top floor of Princeton Hall, the main school 
building at the American Farm Sch., the Herbert 
and Jessie Lansdale Apartment. They also con- 
tributed over $100,000 toward the completion 
of that complex. Princeton Hall had been par- 
tially destroyed by an earthquake 10 years ago. 
Mr. Lansdale has been a consultant, trustee, 
and member of the National Committee of the 
AFS for over 50 years. He was former general 
secretary of the National Council of the YMCAs 
of the U.S. The Lansdale’s son, Bruce, has been 
director of the American Farm Sch. for the past 
30 years. 


1928 

Francis J. Pettijohn, former faculty member of 
the Geology Department 1925-26, and husband 
of Dorothy Bracken Pettijohn, was awarded 
an honorary doctor of science degree from U. 
Minnesota May 9. The university's Dept. of 
Geology and Geophysics held a two-day sym- 
posium in his honor. Among the attendees was 
Bruce Simonson, assistant professor of geol- 
ogy at Oberlin. ... Henry F. Rood received 
the honorary D.H.L. degree May 14 from Purdue 
U. ... Marty Tuckley Van Houten’s husband, 
Robert, died Jan. 6 in Summit, N.J. He had been 
president of Newark Coll. of Engineering from 
1947 until his retirement in 1970. He previously 
taught at the college and was director of 
Newark Technical Sch. 1949-70. A member of 
the board of directors of New Jersey Bell Co., 
he was the first chairman of the New Jersey 
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Seeking 
Future Oberlin 
Students 


Have you identified anyone recently as a likely candidate 
for Oberlin College? Even if the student you have in mind 
hasn't yet considered Oberlin, please fill out the 
Alumni Prospective-Student Referral Form 
below and mail it to: 


Director of Admissions 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


ALUMNI PROSPECTIVE-STUDENT REFERRAL FORM 


From: 


Name 
Address 
City 


Date 


(Oberlin class} 


Zip 


Please send an Oberlin admissions packet to: 


Name 

Address 

City 

High School name 

Year of H.S. graduation 


High School city 


State Commission on Civil Rights, serving from 
1949 until 1955. He leaves his wife, sons Donald 
58 and James, a daughter, and eight grand- 
children, including Holly Van Houten, who 
graduated from Oberlin in May. 


1931 

“About Books and Writers,” a weekly interview 
radio show hosted by Robert Cromie, will 
continue to be broadcast over 148 National 
Public Radio stations this year. Over the past 
six years on his show Cromie has sought to 
uncover the personalities of authors such as 
P.G. Wodehouse, Helen Hayes, Elie Wiesel, and 
Lilli Palmer. From 1964 to 1980 he hosted the 
Peabody Award-winning “Book Beat” on WTTW- 
TV and from 1969 to 1980 he was on “Cromie's 
Circle” on WGN-TV in Chicago. For 44 years he 
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worked for the Chicago Tribune, initially as a 
reporter; he retired in 1974 as a columnist. 


1932 

Jon C. Strauss, the son of Charles E. Strauss 
and the late Alice Woods Strauss '34, has been 
installed as president of Worcester (Mass. ) 
Polytechnic Inst. Previously, he was senior vice 
president of U. Southern California and U. 
Pennsylvania. 


1934 

This fall Merrill Heiser and his wife, Gina 
Cantoni, moved to ahome in the country under 
the Julian Alps in Italy. They had been living in 
Arizona, where they were working with Search, 
an institution that assists 42 Indian tribes in 
preserving their language and culture... . 


William Swetland has become the first winner 
to receive the Zeisler .\ward for Distinguished 
Achievement in the American Resident Thea- 
tre. This national award recognizes Swetland’s 
work of over half a century in theatre, during 
which he has accumulated credits from nearly 
all branches of the entertainment world. The 
award ceremony took place at the Actors 
Theatre in Louisville, Ky., in March. 


1935 

The first on-campus, mini-reunion luncheon of 
the Class of 1935 took place April 12. The 11 
classmates (plus four husbands and one son) 
who saw a slide show and took a short tour of 
the campus with grounds manager Ed Thomp- 
son, and who heard the Amici A Capella 
Quartet were: Phil Shuman, Lucy Irwin Hay- 
ward, Polly Hawke Warch, Dorothy Reavy 
Shibley, Allan Hull, Marty Rogers, Marie 
Daerr Boehninger, Virginia Finefrock Kirby, 
Marjorie Beck Twichell, Helen Hendershot 
Gilliland, and Gladys Wanner Petersen. The 
attendees unanimously agreed to schedule 
this event again next year. 


1936 


The Society for French Historical Studies, the 
organization of French historians in the USS. 
and Canada, has established the David Pink- 
ney Prize, to be awarded annually to the author 
of the best book on French history published 
during the preceding year by an American or 
Canadian. Pinkney (‘80hon.) was president 
(1965-76) of the Society, its first secretary- 
treasurer, and editor of its journal French His- 
torical Studies (1966-75). 


1941 


After teaching physical education at U. New 
Hampshire for 22 years, Robert Wear has 
retired. His plans are to do photography, 
improve his cello playing, and study German. 
For the past five years he has led fitness classes 
for the elderly in the Durham Community 
Church. 


sy, .  ' 
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Robert Wear 4] 
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College 
Archivist 


Oberlin seeks an experienced 
professional archivist to assume 
responsibility for the integrity and 
protection of the essential histori- 
cal records of the College. The 
archivist administers the College’s 
entire archival program, recom- 
mending, establishing, and imple- 
menting policies for acquisition, 
arrangement, description, preser- 
vation, and use. The archivist 
directly supports the work of 
scholars within the College and 
provides appropriate reference 
service for the local community. 


Qualifications: 

advanced degree in American 
history or related field; formal 
archival training; Ph.D. desirable; 
three years’ experience, prefera- 
bly with college or university 
records; knowledge of or ability 
to learn USMARC Archival & MSS 
control format; successful experi- 
ence preparing grant applications; 
acquaintance with computer 
applications for archival purposes 
and experience with operation of 
microfilm projects also desirable 


Compensation: 

Salary and benefits are competi- 
tive. Position available 
immediately. 


To apply: 

Applications received by August 
20 will be given preference to 
permit interviews at the Chicago 
SAA meeting. Send applications 
along with resume, transcripts, 
and three letters of recommenda- 
tion to William A. Moffett, Chair- 
person, Archivist Search Commit- 
tee, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 


Affirmative Action, 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


1943 


Lowell Bollinger was awarded the 1986 Tom 
W. Bonner Prize from the Council of the Ameri- 
can Physical Society at its annual meeting held 
in April in Washington, D.C. Manager of the 
Argonne Tandem Superconducting Linear Ac- 
celerator System, he was cited for his contribu- 
tions to and leadership in the development of 
the accelerator for the production of high- 
quality ion beams, a new technology which 
broadens the base for nuclear structure re- 
search. ... Joel Hayden, Jr., received the 
Waring Prize from Western Reserve Academy 


46 


at its alumni forum held in May. He is associate 
professor of music at U. Maine at Farmington 
and director of the university’s community 
chorus. 


1945 

Margaret Forsythe retired in June 1985 from 
Ohio Wesleyan U., where her positions over her 
20-year tenure included coordinator of aca- 
demic advising, foreign-student advisor, coor- 
dinator of orientation, and dean of women. She 
continues to work part time at the university 
when she is not traveling to Newfoundland, 
fishing in Michigan, or visiting Baltimore’s inner 
harbor. 


1947 

John P. Bassett received the Century Service 
Award from the Boys and Girls Clubs of Bridge- 
port, Conn., Feb. 20. The award recognized 


Bassett’s part in raising $500,000 to improve 
Bridgeport’s Park Avenue. Chairman of the 
insurance firm Beardsley, Brown and Bassett, 
Inc., he is also a member of the board of the 
Brideport Chamber of Commerce and former 
president and current chair of the trustees of 
the YMCA. He also serves on the board of the 
United Way. . . . William Girouard has been 
elected director of District 12 of the Inst. of 
Industrial Engineers. He is manager of indus- 
trial engineering and facilities for the Libra- 
scope division of the Singer Company. 


1948 


Joan Benton’s computer program “Propor- 
tions and Per Cents” has been named one of 
the outstanding nonprint materials of 1985-86 
by Choice, the magazine of the American 
Library Assn. . . . Patience Haley was repre- 
sented in the exhibition “Collected Visions: 


Paula LaRose Hurn: 

Bringing Families Together 
Family patterns have changed radically. Par- 
ents are leaving their adult children behind and 
moving to a retirement area such as the 
southwest. After a few years, health may begin 
to fail and the elderly parent finds himself 
unable to function as he did before. Often there 
is no one there to help. 

Paula LaRose Hurn ’53 has changed all that 
in the Phoenix, Arizona, area. She has started a 
business of her own called Elder Links, a liaison 
service between the out-of-state families and 
their elderly relatives. Hurn visits the elders in 
their home, evaluates the situation for what- 
ever in-home services, health, social, or psy- 
chological support they may need, links them 
with the services, monitors the situation, and 
provides supportive counseling. 

Since the long-distant children are removed 
from their relatives it is difficult for them to 
know what the human resources are in the area 
and how to facilitate arrangements for them. 
Hurn does all the footwork. She finds home- 
makers, companions, physicians, home health 
aides and nurses, special physical, occupa- 
tional, or speech therapies, and locates shop- 
ping services, transportation, and meal deliv- 
ery. She also assists in selecting alternative 
living situations such as retirement homes, 
shared housing, nursing homes, or other facili- 
ties, although she prefers to set up services so 
that elderly people may remain in their own 
homes. One of her top priorities is to establish 
frequent communication with the family, giving 
them a current assessment of their relative’s 
situation. 

Hurn’s commitment to this social service 
corresponds to her background in social work. 
She earned the M.S.W. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Social Work and 
has advanced degrees in counseling. She was 
director of social services at the Bensenville 
Home Society, a retirement complex in Illinois, 
and a geriatric casework supervisor at the Jew- 
ish Family & Children Services in Arizona. 
Through two hospitals in Phoenix she worked 
as social services discharge planner. An instruc- 


tor in adult education, she teaches a course 
entitled “You and Your Aging Parents.” She is 
also a therapist for widows and does private 
counseling. Membership in professional organ- 
izations includes the Arizona Tenants Associa- 
tion, of which she is founder and chair of the 


_board, and City of Phoenix Housing Com- 


mission. 

In a letter of recommendation for Hurn writ- 
ten by Meyer S. Gunther, clinical associate pro- 
fessor in the Departments of Psychiatry and 
Rehabilitation Medicine at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, he said that he had 
always been impressed with “ your sensitivity 
to people’s needs, your ability to translate 
complex human problems into sensible solu- 
tions, and your persistent dedicated efforts to 
carry out those solutions. There is no question 
in my mind of your complete responsibility, 
moral reliability, and selfless devotion to any- 
one you undertake to help.” 


Paula LaRose Hurn ‘53 
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Women Artists of the Bunting Institute, 1961- 
86.” This 25th anniversary show celebrated the 
talents of 40 successful women artists who 
were Bunting Inst. scholars at Radcliffe Coll. 
and was held at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston Gallery in March. 


1950 


Donald A. Henderson has been awarded the 
National Medal of Science, the government's 
highest award in the field, for his work from 
1967 to 1977 directing the smallpox eradication 
campaign for the World Health Organization in 
69 countries. On July 2, in London, the Royal 
Society of Medicine Foundation also honored 
him by presenting him with the Richard T. 
Hewitt Award ($10,000). Henderson is dean of 
the Johns Hopkins Sch. of Hygiene and Public 
Health. .. . The Washington State Council of 
Teachers of English honored Eugene Smith 
by naming the Distinguished Service Award 
after him. The award will be given to individuals 
who “have dedicated themselves to excellence 
in the teaching of English.” 


1951 


Lloyd N. Morrisett, president and director of 
the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation of 
New York City, has been named chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Rand Corporation. 
... Former CBS news correspondent Neil Straw- 
ser has joined the staff of the Joint Economic 
Committee as director of public affairs after 
retiring from CBS in February. He serves as 
press contact for the committee. 


Lloyd N. Morrisett '51 


1952 

The Burlington Northern Foundation Faculty 
Achievement Award ($1,500) has been pre- 
sented to South Dakota State U. professor of 
physics Hans Graetzer. A physics department 
staff member since 1956, his major field of 
interest is nuclear physics with applications to 
agriculture and environmental studies. 
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Help Choose an Alum 
for the Board of Trustees 


The Alumni Association Trustee Search Committee is looking for 
persons with an earned or honorary Oberlin degree to join the 
Oberlin College Board of Trustees. Send suggestions, 
biographical information and reasons for nominating to: 


Midge Wood Brittingham 
Oberlin College Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Alumni Association Trustee Search Committee 


Mary Durling ‘57 


Lillie Jonnson Edwards ‘75 


Frederick Frazier ‘40 
Amy Gittler ‘72 
Melville Kennedy ‘38 


Hans Graetzer ‘52 


1954 

Ronald G. Knowlton has been named chair of 
the physical education department at South- 
ern Illinois U., where he has taught since 
1961... . Wallace Martin, professor of Eng- 
lish at U. Toledo, has received a $1,500 Out- 
standing Faculty Research Award from the 
university as part of its Program for Academic 
Excellence. A member of the UT faculty since 
1961, Prof. Martin has done extensive research 
on contemporary literary theory. His book, 
Recent Theories of Narrative, recently was 
published by Cornell U. Press. . . . The Rev. 


Xavier Pi-Sunyer ‘55 
Philip Thomas ‘50 
Paul Titus ‘26 


William Warren ‘48, 
Chairman 


Clark Olsen has been appointed vice presi- 
dent for programming and planning for the 
Unitarian Universalist Assn. For the past two 
years he has been vice president and director, 
Human Resources Division, PA Managements 
Consultants. ... James C. Su-Brown retired 
in January 1985 as an appellate court judge on 
the court of military review. 


Wallace Martin '54 


1955 
Robert Rotberg’s article “Botha’s False Prom- 
ises” ran in the March 10 issue of the Boston 
Globe. 
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Can You Help an Oberlin Senior Tap into 


THE HIDDEN JOB MARKET? 


Getting the right start in a career is critical. Yet many top candidates miss 
excellent opportunities because 80-85 percent of all job openings are not 
advertised. 


Help an Oberlin senior launch a career. 
Find top talent for your employer. 


You can help Oberlin by 
¢ bringing employers to campus to recruit 
e notifying us of entry-level jobs in your organization 


Some of the fields in which students are seeking jobs are 

¢ communications e music ¢ private-school 

¢ scientific research ¢ business teaching 

¢ social services ¢ paralegal work ¢ computer science 


Please complete and return the coupon below. 
Thank you for your help. 


|] YES, | can help link Oberlin with an employer. Please call me. 


|] My organization does not recruit on college campuses, but | will send 
information about entry-level jobs and career opportunities. 


Name Class 


Parent of OC student? 


Organization 
Telepnone ( ) 


Home address : ee 


State senator of Minnesota Alan Spear spoke 
on his experience as an openly gay-elected 
representative at the Lesbian/Gay Pride Con- 
ference held in April in Oberlin. 


1959 


“In Ionics, inc.’s infinite capacity for blunder- 
ing,” says Peter Lieberman of his former 
employer, it “couldn't find the way to reap the 
benefits of my many talents, so laid me off last 
May.” Peter took the opportunity to realize 
some of these capabilities and organized suc- 
cessful real-estate deals on Cape Cod proper- 
ties, “making for a very beneficial unemploy- 
ment.” After taking an extended vacation with 
his family to Europe, he has now “returned to 
reality” to become reemployed by GCA Corp., 
technology division, working as acting inor- 
ganic section manager, doing government and 
commercial chemical analyses. His wife, Rita, 
continues as a foreign-student advisor at Pine 
Manor Coll. Their son, Eben, 8, recently attained 
his Karate yellow belt and, according to his 
father, makes respectable noises on the violin, 
but “Stern need have no fears of displacement.” 


1960 

Elizabeth Court works at M.I.T., swims twice a 
week, and dances to swing music. Call (617) 
868-5140. 


1962 


Carl and Mary Reiss Bewig have moved from 
Oberlin to 15 Morton St., Andover, MA 01810. 
Carl has been appointed director of college 
placement at Phillips-Andover Academy... . 
James Eisenstein, professor of political sci- 
ence at Pennsylvania State U., has been select- 
ed to receive a 1986 AMOCO Foundation Out- 
standing Teacher Award. The award includes a 
$1,500 honorarium and recognizes excellence 


in teaching performance in the undergraduate 
program by senior faculty members. . . . Wil- 
liam Fenstemacher has been promoted to 
assistant vice president for administration at 


Telephone ( ) 


Mail to: Lanna Hagge, Office of Career Development and Placement, 
Peters Hall 108, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1956 


Yuan Chang has been appointed a vice presi- 
dent in the financial management planning 
department of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. .. . Betsy Shaw Weiner has been appoint- 
ed director of the Westchester Community 
Coll. Office of College-Community Relations. 
She had previously been public information 
officer at the Westchester County Medical 
Center. 


1957 


Keith Frye’s book The Encyclopedia of Miner- 
alogy has recently been published in Greek. 


1958 


After 41% years in Santiago, Chile, working at the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America, Barbara Bryan Rojas has resigned to 
move to Costa Rica, where she free-lances as a 
translator at conferences. Her husband, Victor, 
works in a trucking business. They live with 
their son, Steven, 12. Daughter Barbara was 
married Feb. 22 and son Roy, on May 1... . 


William Fenstemacher ‘62 


4% 
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How Well Do You Know Oberlin? 
The pursuit of trivia has become an interna- 
tional pastime in the 1980s. A multi-million- 
dollar business, Trivial Pursuit, last year alone 
sold 60 million games worldwide. Now, thanks 
to Sandra Podwalny ’65, Oberlin has its own 
version of a trivia game that asks such ques- 
tions as “Do you know the location of a prehis- 
toric tree in Oberlin? Who was the first female 
physician to practice in Oberlin? Can you state 
the quotation inlaid on the facade of the Allen 
Art Museum?” 

Podwalny’s main reason for creating the 
game was to have local children learn some- 
thing about their city. She also thought that it 
would be fun for college students and alumni 
to “get together and walk down memory lane.” 
She contacted Trivial Pursuit and its publish- 
ing company to see if they could produce the 
game but decided that their goals did not 
match her more educational aims. It was then, 
over a year ago, that she decided to forge 
ahead on her own. 

Since that time, with Friends of Oberlin, a 
local group that she helped found to promote 


Sandra Podwalny '65 


the celebration of Oberlin’s history through 
parades, antique quilt shows, and similar 
events, Podwalny has produced Oberlin Tri- 
via, a game about the city and college, past and 
present. To play the game (at least two play at 
a time) an equal number of cards are distrib- 
uted to each player. One player takes a card 
from his pile and asks the player next to him 
the question on it. If the player has the correct 
answer, he puts the card in a correct answer 
pile. Play continues clockwise, and when the 
piles of cards are exhausted the player with the 
most cards in his correct answer pile wins. 

From where do questions in Oberlin Trivia 
come? As project chairman, Podwalny was in 
charge of gathering the 400 included in the 
game. She started asking people for questions 
over a year ago. “It got to the point where I’d 
pass people on the street and instead of saying 
hello they would say, ‘I’m thinking, I’m think- 
ing!” William Bigglestone, recently retired Col- 
lege archivist, donated 100 questions from Say 
Oberlin, A Game of 100 Questions, that had 
been compiled by sisters Clara Little Simpson 
"92 and Martha Little Jackson ’93. It was pub- 
lished and sold by A.G. Cummings, Class of 
1877, owner of the Old Regal Bookstore located 
at the present site of the Co-op Bookstore, in 
1894. 

Podwalny’s dedication to this project has 
given Oberlin Trivia a place in the future. “So 
many things I’ve learned myself about Ober- 
lin,” she says. “They may not be earthshaking, 
but they’re still interesting.” Where else would 
you find out that the singing nuns in the movie 
The Sound of Music were Oberlin students ona 
semester in Salzburg? 

Of the 100 published Oberlin Trivia sets, 70 
were sold in two days after the game went on 
sale. This fall Podwalny plans to introduce an 
additional 100 questions and a game board 
with a map of Oberlin picturing college build- 
ings and local businesses. The players would 
then move pieces around the board by answer- 
ing questions. 

An Oberlin resident for the past 36 years, 
Podwalny received the Distinguished Commun- 
ity Service Award at Oberlin’s 150th anniver- 
sary commencement. She chaired United Na- 
tions Week activities in Oberlin for many years 
and has been active in the American Field Ser- 
vice program and the sister city program 
between the cities of Oberlin and Ile-Ife, Nigeria. 


Boston U. He previously was executive assist- 
ant to the vice president of administration at 
the university and before that was director of 
institutional planning and budget at U. Massa- 
chusetts and held other academic planning 
positions at the chancellor's office of Minne- 
sota State U. and U. Michigan. . . . Kathy Horst 
Modigliani finished the course work for her 
doctorate at U. Michigan and has begun re- 
search for a dissertation on the salaries, status, 
and working conditions of child-care employ- 
ers. Her daughter, Leah, graduated from Ober- 
lin this spring. Daughter Julia is a junior at 
Michigan State U. and is looking forward to 
spending fall term in Italy... . Patricia Pro- 
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gre Mapp, director of the Children’s Audit Pro- 
ject for the Center for Consumer Affairs at U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, is one of the 40 Amen- 
can professionals named to the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation’s Kellogg National Fellowship Pro- 
gram. She receives a three-year grant of $30,000 
and is given 25 percent release time from her 
job to take part in program activities sponsored 
by the Foundation. . .. Dennis Redmont, As- 
sociated Press bureau chief in Rome, has been 
reelected to a fourth term as president of the 
Foreign Press Assn. of Italy, which comprises 
over 500 journalists from 55 nations. He is the 
second journalist in the 75-year history of the 
association to serve for four terms. 


Patricia A. Mapp ’62 


1963 


Stephen Werk earned the Ph.D. degree in psy- 
chology from U. Manitoba in 1984. He has been 
working and studying in Canada since 1969, but 
after 40 years of careful consideration he finally 
moved to California. 


1965 


Mollie Auten Hoben is founder and co-publish- 
er of Minnesota Women’s Press, which claims in 
its tagline—“‘A woman’s place is in the news.” 
Having been published since April 15, 1985, it is 
the only women’s newspaper in Minnesota; 
40,000 copies are printed every two weeks. 
... Bob Kuttner has been named a Guggen- 
heim Fellow for 1986-87. His project is a book 
on economic diplomacy titled Reluctant State- 
craft. Bob has been working since 1982 as eco- 
nomics correspondent for the New Republic 


& ~~ 


Bob Kuttner '65 
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and is a columnist for Business Week and the 
Boston Globe. His wife, Sharland (Goucher), 
is finishing a doctorate in clinical psychology. 
Gabe and Jessica are 12 and 9 years old, 
respectively. Address: 61 Dean Rd., Brookline, 
MA 02146. . . . Terrone Rosenberry, professor 
of pharmacology at Case Western Reserve U. 
Sch. of Medicine, has received a senior intemna- 
tional fellowship from the John E. Fogarty 
International Center for Advanced Study in the 
Health Sciences, a part of the N.I.H. The fellow- 
ship enables him to conduct research related 
to his work at CWRU on the enzyme acetylcho- 
linesterase. In July he began a year of study at 
the Institut Pasteur in Paris. 


1967 

After a 17-year career in college and university 
teaching and administration, Jonathan Yoder 
has moved, he says, from the “halls of ivy into 
the towers of commerce” as manager of em- 
ployee communications for Orange and Rock- 


land Utilities, Inc. Address: c/o O&R, One Blue 
Hill Plaza, Pearl River, NY 10965. 


1968 
Nancy Derr and Deno Seder have a daughter, 
Veronica Lou, born April 16.... Laura Rei- 


chenbach Hilland Jack Hill are living in one 
of Nashville’s historic districts. Laura has anew 
job as consulting journalist to Vanderbilt stu- 
dent communications, which includes the Van- 
derbilt U. student newspaper, radio station, 
literary review, yearbook, and video-produc- 
tions group. Jack works with the Tennessee 
Dept. of Human Services and is working toward 
certification as a financial analyst. Laura, Jack, 
Katie, 5, and John, 2%, reside at 3720 Princeton 
Ave., Nashville, TN 37205. Phone (615) 269- 
3847... . John Rathbun is associate medical 
director of Park Center, Inc., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. .. . Marian Stuenkel is a disability adjud- 
icator for the state of New Mexico. She pre- 
viously worked as a travel consultant and in 
social work with child abuse. 


Fellowships 
for Oberlin Grads 


If you had top grades at Oberlin and you can show considerable 
strength in other areas as well, you are invited to apply for any of 


the following fellowships. 


Maximum Application 
Age Due 
Rhodes 2 years at Oxford 
University 20 October 3 
Marshall 2 years in Britain 25 October 6 
Luce 1 year in East Asia 29 November 1 


ae a ee 


NYU- 
Business 
Administration 


2 years at NYU 


graduated December 1 
within 
5 yrs. 


So ee rn lll ee ae ee Re 
Fulbright* 1 year in most countries none October 31 
a a ed a 


For applications and information on specific requirements of these 
and other fellowships, write to: 


Julie S. Rea 

Office of Career Development and Placement 
Oberlin College 

Oberlin, OH 44074 


or telephone: (216) 775-8140 


“NOTE: Fulbright applications are processed through the institution in which 
you are presently enrolled. If you are not presently enrolled, apply directly to the 
Institute of International Education as a candidate-at-large. Direct inquiries to: 
Division of Study Abroad Program, Institute of International Education 809 
United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017. — ae 


1969 

David Becker has joined the faculty at Pom- 
ona Coll. He team-teaches the introductory 
biology course and teaches upper-level courses 
in plant physiology and plant growth/devel- 
opment. He continues to do research in photo- 
synthesis by studying the assembly/structure/ 
function of the components of Photosystem II. 
David previously was doing post-doctoral work 
at U. Kentucky Coll. of Agriculture. Address: 
1081 Cascade Place, Claremont, CA 91711... . 
John Dove and his family have moved to 
China for a year, where he teaches computer 
programming, project management, and man- 
agement information systems at the Shanghai 
Inst. of Mechanical Engineering. John is taking 
a leave of absence from his position as man- 
ager of Model 204 Development at Computer 
Corporation of America in Cambridge, Mass. 
... John S. Strong and Eric R. Wollman, 
have been promoted to associate professors at 
Bates Coll. John has been teaching in the Dept. 
of Philosophy and Religion at Bates since 1978. 
Specializing in the history of religions and Bud- 
dhist studies, he has written a book on King 
Asoka and has coauthored Guide to Buddhist 
Religion. He is completing another book about 
an Indian Buddhist saint, based upon research 
in Thailand and Japan. Eric joined the Dept. of 
Physics and Astronomy at Bates in 1979 after 


_ working as a senior research associate at Kitt 


Peak National Observatory in Arizona. He also 
has served as a visiting assistant research phys- 
icist for the Space Science Laboratory at Berke- 
ley. 


1970 


Nancy Becker Johnson and Bruce Kennedy 
were married Dec. 21, 1985, in Fairchild Chapel 
in Oberlin. Obies in attendance included Nan- 
cy’s grandfather, Louis C. Keller '24 (former 
Oberlin swim coach); her mother, Barbara 
Keller Becker ’45; her father, Jack Becker ’47; 
her aunt, Molly Keller Cline ’52; and Dale John- 
son, professor of Chinese and East Asian stu- 
dies. The Rev. Susan McGarry 74 officiated at 
the ceremony. Unable to attend were Nancy’s 
godparents George and Ruthanna Davis Frack 
’26, who had also been married in Fairchild 
Chapel. Nancy continues to work on the Ph.D. 
degree in library science, having passed her 
oral prelims two days before the wedding. 
Bruce and Nancy both work for the Cornell U. 
libraries. Bruce is a law librarian at Comell Law 
Sch., and Nancy works with undergraduates. 
. .. Abook of poetry by black poet Hal Z. Cox 
titled Had to Tell Someone was compiled and 
introduced by David C. Buck and Celia Creal 
McDonald as a centennial project of the LaRue 
County Herald News, where David is a reporter 
and McDonald the publisher/editor of the 
paper. With grants from the Kentucky Humani- 
ties Council and Kentucky Arts Council, they 
produced the book and an 18-minute video on 
Cox’s life in and around Hodgenville, Ky. For 
two months this summer David took his third 
trip to India, where he is working on a transla- 
tion of an 8th-century text of the poetics of love 
poetry for the American Inst. of Indian Studies. 
David's wife, Pam Davidson Buck "68 received 
an interdisciplinary M.A. degree in sociology 
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and anthropology from U. Louisville. With their 
children, Rachel Shonti, 11, and Ellen Naomi, 9, 
David and Pam live on “their little farm in the 
sticks” of Kentucky. ... Carol Cheney has 
been elected to fellowship in the American 
Coll. of Physicians. A specialist in endocrinol- 
ogy and metabolism, she is affiliated with 
Scripps Memorial Hospitals, La Jolla and Encin- 
itas (Calif.) and is an assistant clinical profes- 
sor in the Dept. of Medicine at U. California-San 
Diego. . .. CORRECTION: The Winter 1986 is- 
sue of the OAM failed to list the correct and 
legal name for Diane Tessina Ogilvie. It should 
be: dt ogilvie.... John Profitt has been 
named general manager of radio station KUHF- 
FM, Houston, the National Public Radio affiliate 
operated by U. Houston. He continues his 
record and compact disc productions as a free- 
lance recording engineer and producer. Fan- 
fare magazine in. its March/April and May/June 
issues has given favorable reviews to his work. 
In his production of Harpsichord Music of the 
20th Century reviewer Walter Simmons com- 
mented that the “sonic quality of the recording 
is extraordinarily fine, with an all-pervasive full- 
ness of sonority that is quite powerful.” Diapa- 
son acclaimed that Proffitt’s production of an 
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1986-87 Alumni Fellows 


Fourteen alumni have been awarded Oberlin 
alumni fellowships for the 1986-87 academic 
year. The awards come from the following 
separate funds: Dipman Scholarship, Henry J. 
Haskell Fellowship, Gilchrist-Potter Prize, Ade- 
lia A. Field Johnston Fellowship for women, M. 
Woods Lauer Memorial Fund, and the Aelioian 
Fund. 


Recipients of the 1986-87 awards and their proj- 
ects are: 


Lisa Alford ’83 ($3,000 Johnston) to pursue a 
medical degree with the intent to provide 
health care to underprivileged and inner city 
residents 


Elien A. Bauerle ’80 ($2,000 Haskell) to visit 
the British Museum’s coin collection in order 
to complete work already in progress and to 
research aspects of her dissertation 


Andrea Casher '75 ($2,000 Aelioian) to con- 
tinue in her second year of a five-year doctoral 
program 


Sandra C. Coffin ’82 ($1,500 Aelioian) to 
pursue a master’s degree in music (perfor- 
mance) in New York and to begin a career in 
performance 


Karen Forbes ’83 ($2,000 Gilchrist-Potter) to 
investigate the efficacy of a multimodal inter- 
vention designed to alleviate mathematics/sta- 
tistics anxiety in undergraduate students 


Kiren E. Ghei ’79 ($2,500 Johnston) to com- 
plete course work and prepare a thesis pro- 
posal for the M.A. degree in dance at U.C.L.A. 


Ted Gradman ’81 ($800 Woods-Lauer; $700 
Haskell) to continue work at the California Self- 
Help Center and at graduate school 


Lawrence Jacobs °81 ($2,500 Haskell) to 
work on his Ph.D. dissertation: Institutional 
Change in the U.S. and Britain: N.H.S. Act and 
the Medicare Act 


Julie Kaufman ’80 ($2,500 Johnston) to con- 
tinue graduate school in the human develop- 
ment and social policy program at Northwest- 
ern U. 


Wendy Leibowitz °82 ($2,500 Dipman) to 
compile articles she had written on the war in 
Lebanon into a book 


Walter Levin ’84 ($1,500 Haskell) to research 
his Ph.D. thesis on international terrorism using 
the PLO, the Irgun, and the Lehi as case studies 


Teresa McCollough ’83 ($1,500 Haskell) to 
do an advanced solo studies course in piano 
performance at the Guildhall Sch. of Music and 
Drama in London, England 


Juliette Meyer '84 ($1,500 Aelioian) to pursue 
the Ph.D. degree in clinical psychology with 
emphasis on child study 


Loa Nowina-Sapinski '82 ($2,000 Haskell) to 
pursue a two-year graduate program at the 
Center for Arts Administration of Southern 
Methodist U. and works toward the M.A. degree 
in arts administration and the M.B.A. degree 


Most grants are used for study during the 
regular academic year. In special cases they 
can be made available for summer study. Pref- 
erence is given to applicants who graduated 
two or more years prior to applying for the 
fellowships. Full information and application 
forms are available from the Office of Career 
Development and Placement, Peters Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. Completed applications 
must be submitted by Feb. 15 of the year for 
which support is sought. 


album of organ music performed by J. Melvin 
Butler ’67 was a “recording of musical integrity, 
well produced and engineered in wonderful 
acoustics.” John, for the past six years a radio 
manager for Rochester’s (N.Y.) two public 
radio stations, WXXI-AM and -FM, has pro- 
duced 15 albums to date. 


1971 
Scott and Patricia Burd McCone have moved 
from Fox River Grove, Ill., to Clarence Center, 


N.Y. Scott is a hazardous materials specialist 
for Ecology and Environment, Inc., in Buffalo, 
N.Y. Address: 8911 Candlewood Lane, Clarence 
Center, NY 14032. .. . Mollie Wright and her 
husband, Mark Storey, have purchased a small 
animal practice/clinic in Joplin, Mo. Their 
children, Meg, and David, are 4 and 2% years 
old, respectively. .. . Sam Yates and his wife, 
Sharon, have a daughter, Melissa Eleanor Yates, 
born Jan. 3. Sam continues as vice president in 
the communications, entertainment, and pub- 
lishing division of the Bank of New York. 


1972 


Television producer Hank Dolmatch is pro- 
ducing a documentary about the Foundation 
for Mideast Communication, an organization 
that is taking a stand for the possibility of peace 
in that region. Hank also produces a weekly 
cable TV program, This is the New Age, which 
has recently featured segments on prosperity 
consciousness, past life therapy, and entre- 
preneur-philosopher Raphael Ornstein. The 
program is seen each Monday at 10:30 p.m. on 
Manhattan Cable TV, Channel C. Many of the 
segments are also being marketed by home- 
video distribution companies. . . . Gail Feigen- 
baum has been awarded a J. Paul Getty Post- 
doctoral Fellowship in the history of art and the 
humanities. She received a $25,000 award to 
study the paintings of Lodovico Carracci and 
Bolognese painting 1605-1625. Gail is curator in 
charge of special projects at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. .. . Donald 
B. Mills has a new address: 2517 Guilford Rd., 
Ft. Worth, TX 76107. 
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dents during January. It provides an opportunity for alumni to offer students 


real world experience through off-campus projects and a chance for students 
to learn, mature, and explore. 


iT in the past have included activities such as: 
PROJEC S participation in scientific and academic 
research; internships in business, law firms, hospitals, social and governmen- 


tal agencies; and individual instruction and apprenticeships in the arts. NO 
FINANCIAL REIMBURSEMENT should be required from either party. 


make arrangements for their own room and 
S APU! DE NTS board during Winter Term. However, some 
directors also offer housing for the month. Many alumni and parents who 
cannot offer a project can and do offer housing. We are especially in need of 
housing offers in NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Students and host come to an agreement regarding costs, 


meals, work-exchange, etc. 


For further information, complete the coupon below and return it to: 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, BOSWORTH HALL, 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 
Or call 216/775-8692 
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YES, | am interested in directing a Winter Term project. Please 


send me more information. 


I AM interested in offering housing for a student during the 


Winter Term. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


1973 


Robert Coppersmith and Suzanne Bernstein 
72 have moved to Staten Island from Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Rob has a new position with the law firm 
Mons & Duffy in Manhattan and Suzanne con- 
tinues as the cantor of the Brooklyn Heights 
Synagogue. Having completed the four-year 
cantorial studies program at Hebrew Union 
Coll.-Jewish Inst. of Religion, she was formally 


invested as a cantor June l.... Patricia 
McConnell and Richard Betheil were mar- 
ned Feb. 21 at their home in New York City. 


o2 


Joining in the post-wedding festivities were 
Pat’s cousin, Irene Konefal ’71, Karen Peterson 
‘74, and Patrick Culligan. Pat and Richard 
continue to practice union-side labor law in 
New York at Vladeck, Waldman, Elias & Engel- 
hard, P.C. and Pryor, Cashman, Sherman and 
Flynn, respectively. . .. Malcolm Pittman and 
his wife, Ellen Mayer, have a daughter, Genevra 
Mayer Pittman, born March 12. Malcolm is 
Assistant Counsel in the mortgage and real 
estate division of the law department at John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. Ellen plans 


to return to her work as a sociologist after a few 
months at home. . . . Brian and Molly (Show- 
man) O’Donnell have a son, Nathanael! Wil- 
liam O’Donnell, born Feb. 27. Brian is an assist- 
ant professor in the Dept. of Neurology at U. 
Massachusetts Medical Center. Molly is a free- 
lance interior designer. Address: 31 Maple Tree 
Lane, Worcester, MA 01602. . . . Diane Yu has 
been appointed a 1986-87 White House Fellow. 
A court commissioner for Alameda County 
Superior Court, she was featured in “Class 
notes” in the Spring 1986 issue of the OAM. 


1974 

Margaret Christian conceived and directed 
“Song to the Night Sun,” a Haitian ballet, per- 
formed in April at Lorain (Ohio) Community 
Coll. ... Katya Levin has joined the Ph.D. 
degree program in social ethics at Boston U. 
Address: 31 S. Main St., Attleboro, MA 02703. 
Phone (617) 222-7415. 


1975 


Robert Alexander, Jr.’s rock musical Air Gui- 
tar was performed at the Lorraine Hansberry 
Theater, San Francisco State U., in July 1985. 
Steven Winn of the San Francisco Chronicle 
said that the musical is “an enormous enter- 
prise that is effusive, generous, exciting.” . . . 
Jonathan Bor and his wife, Sally Mericle, have 


- ason, Benjamin Andrew, born Sept. 13 in Syra- 


cuse, N.Y.... Peg Novak is organizing her 
third trip to Nepal Nov. 27-Dec. 14. Persons 
interested in joining her should write to 3715 
Mt. Vernon, Houston, TX 77006 or call (713) 
528-2443... . Susan Van de Water has a new 
address: 2715 W. Leland, Chicago, IL 60625. 
... Pamela Williams Adelman completed 
the M.S.W. degree at Boston U. in 1985 and is 
now doing family treatment work at Boston’s 
McLean Hospital. Her book, Miriam’s Well: Rit- 
uals for Jewish Women Around the Year, was 
published this spring by Biblio Press, P.O. Box 
22, Fresh Meadows, NY 11365. 


1976 

A monoprint by Cynthia Cole was included in 
the 38th Annual North American Print Exhibi- 
tion held at the DeCordova Museum in Bos- 
ton... . Eleanor Hayes and Bernard Miller 
planned to be married in January 1986 at Ply- 
mouth Church in Shaker Heights. Eleanor is an 
anchor reporter for WISN-TV news in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. He is program director and morning- 
on-the-air personality at WLUM radio and a 
composer. He wrote “I Can’t Stand The Rain” 
which appears on the Tina Turner Private 
Dancer platinum album that has sold over one 
million copies. Eleanor previously worked as 
an anchor and news reporter for WERE radio in 
Cleveland, a reporter for WTOL-TV in Toledo, 
Ohio, and an anchor for a midday program at 
WTVF-TV in Nashville, Tenn. . . . Colleen Hig- 
gins, a trial attorney, is pursuing a post- 
graduate degree in international law at the 
Graduate Inst. of International Studies, Geneva, 
Switzerland, under a Fulbright/Swiss Fellow- 
ship. . . . Raymond Romero has been appoint- 
ed to the Illinois Commerce Commission. An 
associate counsel-director of the Chicago office 
of the Mexican-American Legal Defense and 
Education Fund, he has been involved in sev- 
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eral landmark voting rights and redistricting 
cases in Illinois. “Ray is one of the most active 
people in Hispanic affairs in this state,” says 
Illinois Governor James Thompson. “He under- 
stands both the needs of his community and 
the desires of the people of Illinois.” 


1977 


Anne Cohen received the M.Div. degree from 
Claremont Sch. of Theology andis looking for a 
position with the United Church of Christ and 
planning ordination. She is divorced and cur- 
rently works and lives at Pilgrim Pines Camp, 
39570 Glen Rd., Yucaipa, CA 92399. Phone 
(714) 797-1821... . Diana Haines is assistant 
chief for the Office of Compliance, D.C. Dept. of 
Consumer and Regulatory Affairs... . Eliza- 
beth Schmidt, Ph.D. degree candidate at U. 
Wisconsin-Madison, received a Woodrow Wil- 
son National Fellowship Foundation research 
grant in women’s studies for 1985-86 to work 
on her dissertation, “Land, Labor, and the Role 
of Women in Southern Rhodesia, 1890-1939.” 
... Paul Rouffa, an actor, waiter, and student 
at the Actors Inst. in Chicago, was a contestant 
on the game show Jeopardy this winter. Having 
won all five games, he earned $46,000 and a 
spot on the program’s tournament of cham- 
pions to be held this year (with a $100,000 
prize). . . . Elaine Schott-Jones has been pro- 
moted to senior technical copywniter and 
account executive at Saphar & Associates, Inc., 
an advertising, public relations, and marketing 
communications firm in Rochester, N.Y., with 
whom she has worked since 1982. . . . Kathe- 
rine Womack lives at 309 N. 95th St. #203, 
Milwaukee, WI 53226. Phone (414) 453-7673. 


Elaine Schott-Jones ‘77 


1978 

John C. Aller is currently finishing his gradu- 
ate studies in Korean regional studies at U. 
Washington’s Jackson Sch. of International 
Studies. His wife, the former Lee Chong-ok, is 
also a graduate student at U. Washington and 


Summer 1986 


is enrolled in the ROTC program. She has 
worked as a Korean language instructor for U. 
Maryland in Korea and as an administrative 
assistant for a fisheries company in Seattle. 
... Allen Bradshaw and his wife, Dodie, have 
twin girls, Erin Lee and April Dee Bradshaw, 
born March 16 at 10:30 and 10:38 a.m., respec- 
tively. They join siblings Christopher, 6, and 
Alexis, 3. Allen is completing his final year of a 
four-year residency program in radiation oncol- 
ogy at U. Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. Dodie is 
currently retired from nursing. They celebrated 
their 11th wedding anniversary June 28... . 
Paul Cantor completed an M.A. degree in 
counseling psychology and is now pursuing a 
counseling career in Seattle. His wife, Julie, 
does consulting in the contract office-furniture 
industry. With their daughter, Sarah, 1, they 
have moved to 7708 19th Ave. N.E., Seattle, WA 
98115. . .. Composer, saxophonist/woodwind 
player Ned Rothenberg performed at the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art in November. His 
music has been described by the New York 
Times as “intense, slightly rhapsodic without 
being sentimental, a fascinating demonstration 
of what instruments can do when pushed.” 
Co-founder of the trio Fall Mountain and the 
quintet New Wings, Ned has performed exten- 
sively in Europe and in the States and has made 
radio recordings for KRO-Holland and WBAI- 
New York. 


1979 


Chris Ball was involved with the anti-nuclear 
weapons Great Peace March that was to go 
from Los Angeles to Washington, D.C... . 
Gregory Marx, tired of living in the “constant 
splendor of Boca Raton, Fla.,” traveled north in 
search of changing seasons, then went to Colo- 
rado to do Alpine skiing. He planned to work on 
a fishing trawler this summer in Anchorage, 
Alaska, then return to Colorado to ski for the 
winter season before returning to Florida. . . . 
Julia Orden Robinson and her husband, Gene, 
have a son, Aaron David, born March 3. Julia 
has been teaching art to elementary school 
students and Gene is finishing his Ph.D. degree 
in entomology at Comell U. They plan to move 
from Ithaca, N.Y., to Columbus, Ohio, this fall. 
... Hendrik Sybrandy “escaped the South 
Dakota cold just before winter hit,” and is now 
general assignment/nightside reporter for 
KMOL-TV, Channel 4 in San Antonio, Tex. 
... Jean Talbert has begun a four-year resi- 
dency in obstetrics/gynecology at the San 
Francisco Kaiser hospital. Ric Davidson ’78 has 
begun a post-doctoral research position in the 
Dept. of Plant and Soil Biology at U. California- 
Berkeley. They live with John Shordike '78 at 
1826 Yosemite Rd., Berkeley, CA 94707. Phone 
(415) 526-0582... . Susan Westeen passed 
the California bar exam in December. She cur- 
rently practices with the firm of Resch, Polster, 
Alpert & Berger in Century City. She and Jeff 
Novatt (Duke ’80) were married in March. 
_. . Douglas Wiebe graduated from the Drama 
Studio London at Berkeley, Calif., in May. 
_.. Mary Witt and Rick Ruggles '78 with the 
Elise Witt & Small Family Orchestra are fea- 
tured on a 30-minute music/video travelogue 
documenting their Febrary 1985 tour to Nica- 
ragua. “Notes from Nicaragua” includes inter- 


views, music, dance, and performances by 
Nicaraguans. The video will be distributed 
nationwide through cable and public television 
and is currently available for home-format 


Director 
of the 
Annual Fund 


Oberlin College seeks an experi- 
enced and energetic person to 
provide leadership to its programs 
of annual current-use fund- 
raising. The incumbent will be 
expected to furnish creative direc- 
tion in further developing an 
annual fund program that has 
demonstrated rapid growth in 
donors and dollars over the past 
three years. He or she will also 
participate in planning and exe- 
cuting a major five-year fund- 
raising Campaign for endowment, 
facilities, and current-use needs. 


Specific responsibilites 

will include: 

¢ managing current-use direct 
mail and telemarketing pro- 
grams 

¢ managing class reunion giving 
programs 

¢ managing the John Frederick 
Oberlin Society program 

* recruiting and utilizing Annual 
Fund volunteers 

¢ identifying, cultivating, and 
soliciting Annual Fund donor 
prospects 


Qualifications: 

bachelor’s degree and five years’ 
development experience, includ- 
ing annual-fund involvement, with 
a college, university, or other 
organization; willingness to travel 
extensively; hands-on knowledge 
of computer-based development 
information systems; strong task, 
detail, and deadline orientation; 
excellent interpersonal skills; a 
commitment to the values of 
private liberal arts education 


Compensation: 

Salary and benefits are competi- 
tive. Position available 
immediately. 


To apply: 
Send resume and references to 
David N. Maxson, Associate Vice 
President for Development, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 

Affirmative Action, 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
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viewing. The group continues to tour and 
record their albums on the EMWorld Records 


label. 


1980 

In May 1985 Charlie Bruehl received the 
Ph.D. degree in neurobiology from Northwest- 
ern U., where he recently completed his first 
year of medical school. He and Linda Gremke 
were married in June. . .. George Davis is a _ 
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From its first issue, 
FIELD has demon- 
strated a readiness to 
be ambitious without 
being doctrinaire and 
stodgy. Into its pages 
have come prose and 
poetry with an air of 
immediacy, the kind 
of literary communica- 
tion writers and read- 
ers know to be avail- 
able around us when 
editors are alert and 
cordial. One of the 
good conversations in 
our country is taking 
place in FIELD. 


—William Stafford 


geologist for Grace Petroleum in Oklahoma 
City. Home address: 2821 NW 22, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73107. Phone (405) 943-7775. ... 
Mark Heine is finishing the first year of his 
psychiatry residency at U. North Carolina in 
Chapel Hill. Several times a year the Schmegs 
(John Fisch, Doug Segar, Jack Potter, Dave 
Alden, Rich McGee ’79, Paul Minkler, and 
Matt Green) get together; most recently they 
met in May at the wedding of Matt Green and 


Special Price 


for Readers of the 
Oberlin Alumni 


Magazine 


FIELD Magazine, an international, semiannual journal 
of contemporary poetry and poetics, published by 
Oberlin College, will raise its rates in 1986 to $8 for one 
year (two issues) and $14 for two years (four issues). To 
give alumni a chance to sample FIELD we are offering a 
special reduction in price for a limited time: 


$6 for one year; $10 for two 


(if you clip the coupon below and return 
it with your check made payable to FIELD) 


Founded at Oberlin in 1969, FIELD has presented work 
by such well known writers as Margaret Atwood, 
Adrienne Rich, Denise Levertov, Grace Paley, Annie 
Dillard, Jean Valentine, Gary Snyder, William Stafford, 
Robert Bly, Miroslav Holub, Abba Kovner, and Jean 
Follain as well as work by lesser-known and fledgling 
writers (including OC grads!). 


Our circulation has reached 2000—and among other 
things FIELD has become ‘“‘famous’”’ for are its covers. 
Most poetry magazines are unattractive and unreadable: 
FIELD is a notable exception, as these comments 
suggest. 


Fiona Maxwell ’83. . .. Laurie Henry is a fel- 
low at the Provincetown (Mass.) Fine Arts 
Work Center; her chapbook, Restoring the Cha- 
teau of the Marquis de Sade, won last year’s 
Silverfish Review competition and was pub- 
lished in October. . . . Lisa Holst is part-time 
visiting professor of art at Williams Coll., where 
she has been assistant curator and registrar of 
the college’s museum of art since 1981.... 
Richard Van Breemen is an assistant profes- 


FIELD has been very 
much alive from the 
first. There has been 
strong and interesting 
work in every issue, 
and the physical look 
of it is attractively 
simple and clear. 


—Adrienne Rich 


We have dozens of 
magazines that link 
scholarship and 
poems, but FIELD is 
almost alone in its 
attempt to link think- 
ing and poems. I like 
it tremendously. 
—Robert Bly 


Enter my subscription to FIELD for: 


Please enter a gift subscription to FIELD for: 


U One year, $6 |] New L] One year, $8 L] New 

\_. Two years, $10 |] Renewal L] Two years, $14 [] Renewal 
Lifetime, $100 |] Check L] Lifetime, $100 L] Check 
(for individual) enclosed (for individual) enclosed 


Name 


Name 
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Address 


Address 
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FIELD: c/o Rice Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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sor of chemistry at North Carolina State U. Last 
year he received the Ph.D. degree in pharma- 
cology from Johns Hopkins U. and then worked 
as a post-doctoral fellow. Address: 3508 Palm 
Ct., Apt. *302, Raleigh, NC 27607. 


1981 


Jeff Bolding had worked for a year as deputy 
project manager with the Fisk U. Management 
Assistant Project in Nashville to create a five- 
year plan for the university to improve adminis- 
trative management systems. . . . Greg Cole- 
ridge and Marilyn Joachim were married Dec. 
29, 1985, in Wadsworth, Ohio. Obies in attend- 
ance were Lee Magee ’80, Jim Barlow, Phil 
Kantor, Bryn Reese ’82, and Dan McNeil ’82. 
Greg has been doing peace educating and 
organizing for the American Friends Service 
Committee since graduation. His work has 
brought him back to Oberlin several times, 
where he has spoken to many different student 
groups. Greg was one of 19 U.S. peace repre- 
sentatives who attended a national AFSC- 
sponsored peace seminar in East and West 
Germany in May and June of 1985. He also 
traveled to Hiroshima in August 1985 for the 
40th anniversary of the atomic bombing of that 
city, where he delivered a proclamation from 


the mayor of Akron, Ohio, and six peace rib- 
bons to the people of Hiroshima. . . . For the 
past two years Franklin Davis had been work- 
ing in computers in Switzerland. He worked for 
a small company until it folded, then worked at 
U. Bern as an assistant. He planned to return to 
the states this summer. . . . Arthur Getz plans 
to stay in Tokyo for another year working with 
traditional and organic farmers. He is ambas- 
sador of organic agriculture to Japan (a non- 
Reagan appointment). Address: 1-18-38 Tama 
Tsutsumi, Yuraku-en Ume 103, Setagaya-ku, 
Tokyo T 158, Japan. ... Jack McFarland 
works in corporate finance with the investment 
banking firm Boettcher & Co., Inc. He lives in 
Denver. .. . Jennifer Moore Ballentine has 
been working since November as an associate 
editor for Morgan Kaufmann Publishers, who 
specialize in advanced computer science and 
artificial intelligence. Ocean View Press (owned 
by Jennifer and her husband, Lee Ballentine) 
has published its fourth book of speculative 
poetry, Prayerwheels of Blue Water, by Loss 
Glazier and has picked up distribution and co- 
publication of a number of titles from Veloci- 
ties Journal and Chapbook series. Write to Box 
4148, Mountain View, CA 94040. . . . Eric Yaffe 
and Jane Norins planned to be manied in May. 


He attends U. Chicago Law Sch.; she graduated 
from Northwestern U. with a degree in engi- 
neering. 


1982 


Kent Baird works at West Publishing as an 
administrative editor. He lives in Minneapolis. 
... Lisa Falk is a full-time graduate school 
student at George Washington U., where she is 
studying museum education with a concentra- 
tion in folklife. Address: 58 Walnut Ave., Takoma 
Park, MD 20912. Phone (301) 270-0310.... 
John Melson has been a staff news reporter 
for the Burbank Leader since September 1985. 
He covers court, crime, fire, and education 
beats as well as health-related stories. 


1983 

After a “wild and woolly” stint as an assistant 
dean, Rebekah Bloyd has settled into free- 
lance writing in New Haven, Conn. She com- 
pleted the M.A. degree in English at U. Colo- 
rado in spring 1985. A chapbook of her poetry is 
forthcoming from Blackberry Press this fall. 
... Kent Todd Hassel’s mother, Harriet C. 
Hassel, died Jan. 18 in Bellefontaine, Ohio, of 
cancer, at the age of 63. She worked as a con- 
trol inspector and was a member of the union’s 


Learning, Labor, and Laughter 


What'’s the one thing that is effective in making 
the most mundane tasks in life more bearable 
and even enjoyable, has the capability of mak- 
ing antagonistic individuals or groups more 
compassionate, and can help us cope better 
with the inevitable failures in our lives? Laugh- 
ter, says Jordan Brown, who at Oberlin’s 153rd 
commencement became the first-known col- 
lege student to earn an undergraduate degree 
in humor. 

“It isn’t easy being a humor major,” says 
Brown. “When people hear that I am majoring 
in humor, the most common response is “You 
must be joking.’ There is as well a certain 
stigma attached; people expect me to be funny 
all the time.” If one of his quips fails to elicit a 10 
on the laughter scale his friends tell him he isn’t 
working hard enough on his major. But Brown 
can’t understand why there are such high 
expectations placed on his wit. “After all, scho- 
lars of tragedy are not always crying, and sex- 
ologists clearly do not spend all their time. . .” 

His decision to study humor academically 
came when he was on personal leave between 
his sophomore and junior years. Humor was 
what truly fascinated him. It was a topic he 
wished to learn more about. Knowing that 
humor could be used for more than merely 
entertainment, he became convinced that it 
could be studied at the college level after he 
read Anatomy of an Illness by Norman Cousins, 
wherein the author points out that laughter Is 
the best medicine. 

Since Oberlin does not offer any courses In 
humor per se, Brown had to adapt existing 
courses or create private readings for an indi- 
vidual major. He studied theater courses In 
management, acting, improvisation, and make- 
up, took English courses in composition, drama, 


narrative fiction, and tragicomedy, and enrolled 
in philosophy, music theory, and communica- 
tions courses. His advisor, anthropology pro- 
fessor Jack Glazier, helped him devise a course 
of study in cross-cultural humor in which he 
studied Native American humor, theories of 
humor, linguistics, humor and ethnicity, and 
ritual humor. 

Most of his emphasis, however, was in the 
Psychology Department, where he tackled 
personality theory, behavior, abnormal psy- 
chology, social psychology, and systems of 
psychotherapy. He took private readings with 
the second of his advisors, Albert Porterfield, 


assistant professor of psychology, on the appli- 
cations of humor in psychological therapy and 
on the physiology of laughter and how it can be 
used to combat pain as well as physical and 
psychological maladies. 

Many skeptics thought Brown’s major prop- 
osal wouldn’t have a prayer. But Porterfield 
was not skeptical. “Jordan presented a detailed, 
in-depth proposal, and right away | knew this 
was someone who had thought this through 
and was deeply interested. Jordan’s was the 
most carefully conceived, compulsively re- 
searched, and thoroughly prepared individual 
major proposal | had even seen. It was appar- 
ent that he was genuinely devoted to the idea 
of rigorously studying humor from multiple 
perspectives. I have never encountered a stu- 
dent with a deeper commitment to his or her 
major field of study. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Jordan is, or will very soon be, an authority 
on the multifaceted thing we call humor.” 

Newspaper reporters and radio station an- 
nouncers from all over the world have been 
calling Brown this spring to find out more 
about his humor major and what he intends to 
do with it. He hasn’t made definite plans yet. 
One possibility would be to study clinical psy- 
chology in graduate school, where he would do 
research on using humor systematically in 
therapy. He is seriously considering developing 
his own profession that would use humor as a 
tool in management relations and other options 
include comedy writing or teaching. 

He knows that, whatever he does, he will 
need to have a sense of humor about himself 
and others. “Although the study of humor has 
been largely neglected by academics, one 
cannot dispute the fact that a sense of humor 
and the ability to laugh are essential to mental 
health and well-being,” he says. 
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executive board at Westinghouse Small Motor 
Division in Bellefontaine. She leaves her hus- 
band, father, stepfather, three sons, four grand- 
children, a great-granddaughter, two sisters, 
and two brothers. . . . Alex Rogolsky is a phi- 
latelist for John W. Kaufmann, Inc., in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Address: 6301 Poindexter Lane, Rock- 
ville, MD 20852. ... Glenn Saffran works in 
the family plumbing supply business while 
continuing his formal education at the Inst. of 
Boilers and Radiation. Address: 31 Simon St., 
Babylon, NY 11702. ... Daniel Sager is the 
assistant designer for Pandora, a women’s 
knitwear company in Manhattan. He previously 
worked for two years at Ed Libov Associates, 
an advertising company in New York. . . . Paul 
Steffen left Intel Corp., Santa Clara, Calif., in 


December 1985 to pursue one to two years of 
traveling by bicycle. From March to May 
(1986) he bicycled from San Francisco to New 
Jersey. He planned to spend the summer in 
Europe, then go to Asia. Address: P.O. Box 128, 
Gladstone, NJ 07934. Phone (201) 234-9364. 


1984 

Joanne Arenwald is pursuing the MLS. degree 
in marine environmental science. Address: c/o 
Marine Science Research Center, SUNY at 
Stony Brook, Stony Brook, NY 11794. Phone 
(516) 473-6419. . . . Stephen Hansen is work- 
ing on the M.A. degree in anthropology at 
George Washington U., where he is also a 
teaching assistant. He continues to work for 
the National Park Service in Washington. . . . 
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Ken Machlin works in the computer systems 
development and implementation department 
in the operations division of Chemical Bank. 
Address: 330 W. 28 St., New York, NY 10001. 
... Cynthia Marchesani is a sales associate 
for F.W. Woolworth and works at the counter at 
Alice’s Italian Restaurant in Geneva, N.Y... . 
Jeffrey Mills and Karen Clegg ’85 plan to be 
marnied in September. Jeff is aland use analyst 
for Robinson & Cole, a large general practice 
law firm in Hartford. Karen is a veterinary/ken- 
nel assistant at the Suffield (Conn.) Veterinary 
Hospital. . . . The new address for Paul Nord- 
quist, Michael Hollinger, Vance Lehmkuhl, 
and Cynthia Way is: 2732 N. 46th St., Philadel- 
phia, PA 19131.... Marine Lance Corporal 
John W. Racasi has been promoted to his 
present rank while serving with third Marine 
Aircraft Wing, Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, 
Calif. He joined the Marine Corps in April 
1985. ... After a brief stint in Bloomington, 
Ind., using her government degree in a café and 
enjoying the company of Ray Wakeland, 
Michelle Strauss migrated to California to 
make money as a San Francisco secretary. Her 
home in Oakland houses the instruments for 
Sekar Jaya, a Balinese gamelan and dance 
group to which she and former conservatory 
violist Rebecca Strauss ’86 are recent addi- 
tions. They plan to play with Sekar Jaya at the 
World’s Fair in Vancouver. . . . Michael Taller 
works as a teacher/counselor at La Cheim High 
School, a school for students with behavioral 
and emotional difficulties. He is also teaching 
re-evaluation counseling in Berkeley. ... Anne 
Woehrle was on a two-week tour of Nicaragua 
with Witness For Peace in July 1985 when she 
ran into Lois Wessel during a parade in Mana- 
gua. Anne retummed to Nicaragua in March for 
an eight-month stay, again with WFP. She 
leaves behind a job as city hall reporter for the 
Hawk Eye in Burlington, Iowa. . . . Aaron Zit- 
ner is a reporter for the Monitor in Concord, 
N.H. He previously was a reporter for the 
Arlington Advocate, a Boston weekly. 


1985 


Wendy Dixon works in the research and 
development department of a small California 
company that makes radioimmunoassay kits. 
This fall she plans to start a Ph.D. degree pro- 
gram in biochemistry at Johns Hopkins U. 


1986 

Hope Houston and Jordan Brown have 
been elected president and vice president, 
respectively, of the Class of 1986. 


1987 

John Clancy has been chosen as a finalist in 
the 1986 regional Irene Ryan Foundation Act- 
ing Scholarship awards by the American Coll. 
Theater Festival. He was nominated for his per- 
formance with Oberlin resident Twyla Hafer- 
mann in the Theater and Dance Program’s fall 
production of William Mastrosimone’s two- 
character play The Woolgatherer, directed by 
James DePaul, assistant professor of theater 
and dance. The nomination marks the first time 
a student actor from an Oberlin Coll. produc- 
tion has been chosen to participate in the 18- 
year-old American Coll. Theater Festival. 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


Faculty 


Franz Bibo, Jan. 18, 1986, in Youngstown, 
Ohio. Former conductor of both the Youngs- 
town Symphony Orchestra and the City Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, he was conduc- 
tor from 1961 to 1966 of the Oberlin Coll. 
Orchestra, the chamber orchestra, and the 
Opera Theater. He had conducted at Youngs- 
town for 12 years, and considered his key 
accomplishments to be the instigation of the 
Young People’s concert series, and his work 
with youth orchestras. A holocaust survivor, he 
came to America in 1945, and went onto earn a 
bachelor’s degree from New York U., as well as 
degrees from Mannes Coll. of Music and the 
Juilliard Sch. of Music. In 1955 he was in the first 
group of three to receive a Rockefeller Grant 
for conductors, and in 1961, he was the first of a 
group of American conductors to receive a 
Ford Grant for Advanced Conducting. That 
group included Leonard Bernstein, Max Rudolf, 
and George Szell. He had also conducted the 
Cleveland and Philadelphia orchestras, the 
Pittsburgh and Toledo symphonies, and the St. 
Louis Philharmonic Orchestra. He was well 
known to New York audiences, having directed 
the summer concerts on the Mall in Central 
Park, youth concerts, and “Opera Under the 
Stars.” After leaving his post in Youngstown, in 
1981 he became music-program director for 
the Pennsylvania Council on the Arts. 

He leaves his mother; his wife, a pianist, 
whom he manried in 1961; and two sons. 


Staff 

Forrest H. Mack, May 29, 1986, in Oberlin, 
after a four-month illness. Born in Portage, Pa., 
he had lived in Oberlin 34 years and was the 
senior guard at the Allen Memorial Art Museum. 
He belonged to the South Amherst First United 
Church and served in the Navy during World 
War Il. He leaves his wife, three children, two 
sisters, and six grandchildren. 


(William) Blair Stewart, Feb. 26, 1986, in 
Chicago, Iil., at age 86. Dean of arts and scien- 
ces and professor of economics at Oberlin Coll. 
from 1949 to 1959, he was also acting president 
December 1952-March 1953. After receiving his 
bachelor’s degree at Reed Coll. in 1921, he 
went on to earn his master’s degree at U. Illi- 
nois in 1922, his doctorate at Stanford U. in 
1925, and five honorary degrees, one each from 
Knox, Reed, Grinnell, and Lawrence colleges, 
and from Cuttington Coll. in Liberia. 

In 1959 the Ford Foundation proffered a five 
million dollar grant for the then-forming Asso- 
ciated Colleges of the Midwest, contingent 
upon his availability as founding president. He 
accepted the position, retiring in 1968, and in 
1972 he was appointed president emeritus. 
During his time with ACM he developed many 
successful programs, his favorite being the 
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ACM/Newbeny Library Program in the Human- 
ities, which today numbers 25 colleges, and is 
tuition-driven. 

He was preceded in death by his wife in 1961. 
He leaves two daughters. 


Graduate School of Theology 


Clarence J. Gresham '26 B.D., Dec. 26, 1986, 
in Atlanta, Ga., where he was born Nov. 15, 
1898. He was a pastor and a teacher. From 1936 
until 1952 he served as pastor at the Ebenezer 
Baptist Church in Athens, Ga., during which 
time he first taught at Morehouse Coll. in 
Atlanta; in 1940 he became the president of the 
Georgia Baptist Junior Coll. in Macon, Ga. In the 
mid ’50s he was both pastor at Providence 
Baptist Church in Atlanta and teacher at the 
Extension Sch. of Morehouse Coll. Since 1958 
he had served as pastor of the Shiloh Baptist 
Church in Atlanta. He leaves his wife. 


Paul W. Kohler ’40 B.D, Feb. 5, 1986, in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Born Sept. 24, 1916, in Cincin- 
nati, he received his A.B. degree at U. Cincinnati 
in 1937, and his A.M. degree at Haverford Coll. 
in 1938. After graduating from Oberlin, he went 
on to earn two D.D. degrees, one from Heidel- 
berg Coll. in 1958, and one from Defiance Coll. 
in 1970. During his long career, he was minister 
of churches in Ohio and Kentucky; from 1964 
until 1976 he was an Association Minister for 
the Northwest Ohio Assn. of the United Church 
of Christ. Upon moving to Florida, he became 
an associate conference minister for the Flor- 
ida Conference of the UCC. After a serious 
illness and operation in the fall of 1981, he 
retired from that position and began serving as 
the calling pastor for Pilgrim Congregational 
Church of the UCC in St. Petersburg. He leaves 
his wife, Anita; three children; four grandchil- 
dren; and a brother. 


Kindergarten Training School 


Lucy Jennison Doan ’27, in State College, Pa., 
at age 79. She taught kindergarten in her home- 
town of Elmira, N.Y., before marrying Francis J. 
Doan in 1930. She leaves her husband, two 
stepchildren, and one daughter. 


Dorothy Evans Lloyd ‘24, March 14, 1986, in 
Dunedin, Fla., at age 82. Born July 17, 1904, she 
was ateacher in Youngstown, Ohio, schools for 
14 years. She leaves her husband, Donald W. 
Lloyd, chairman of the board at Cold Iron Pro- 
cess Co. in Clearwater, Fla. She also leaves two 
children and a brother, Clarence A. Evans '24. 


1904 

Emma Holloway Shreffler, Feb. 4, 1986, at 
age 103. Born Feb 4, 1882, in Akron, Ohio, she 
attended the conservatory 1900-1902. Founder 
of the Oberlin Woman’s Club, she also helped 


to organize the Oberlin-Akron Alumni Club. She 
gave many years of her long life to community 
service. One of the founders of the Akron Sym- 
phony Orchestra, she was its first president, 
and an emeritus trustee. She was also the first 
president of the Greater Akron Musical Assn., 
former president of the YWCA, and president of 
the Federation of Garden Clubs. She was the 
founder of the PEO Sisterhood. Soloist at the 
First Methodist Church, she was district officer 
of the Women’s Society of Christian Service for 
24 years. 

Widowed in 1974 after 67 years of marriage, 
she leaves her daughter, Margaret; two grand- 
daughters, and two great-grandchildren. 


1906 

Frederick B. Harrington, March 12, 1986, in 
San Diego, Calif. Born Dec. 20, 1883, in Mason, 
Mich., he was 102. He received his A.M. degree 
at U. Minnesota in 1911, and his Ph.D. degree 
from U. Chicago in 1921. After graduating from 
Oberlin he taught high school and college in 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, and Okla- 
homa. Until 1957 he taught at Chadron State 
Teachers Coll. in Chadron, Nebr., at which time 
he retired. Married in 1909, he was preceded in 
death by his wife, Ruby, in 1982, and his daugh- 
ter, Isabel, in 1973. He leaves a daughter. 


1909 

Ersel Mitchell Fath, March 22, 1986, in her 
hometown of Chrisman, Ill. She taught high- 
school Latin and English in Hlinois until 1913, 
when she married Arthur E. Fath ’10. She was 
an examiner for the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington, D.C., for four years. She and her 
husband also lived in Europe and Egypt at one 
time. She was preceded in death by her hus- 
band in 1976 and her sisters, Ora M. ’03, and 
Osa E. ’02. 


1911 

Edna W. Wolff, April 8, 1986, in Gathersburg, 
Md., at age 97. Born July 17, 1888, in Edgerton, 
Wis., she taught music in Wisconsin and was a 
hospital volunteer in White Plains, N.Y., before 
moving to the Washington area in 1974. She 
was a member of the White Plains Women’s 
Club, and of the Contemporary Singers and 
Women’s Club Chorale. She travelled to Europe 
several times and planned a Coronia Round- 
the-World Cruise in 1966. She was preceded in 
death by her husband, Alfred, in 1959. She 
leaves a daughter, a son, six grandchildren, and 
seven great-grandchildren. 


1913 

Marjorie E. Hamilton, May 25, 1986, in Clear- 
water, Fla. Born Jan. 11, 1892, in Toledo, Ohio, 
she continued her studies at U. Toledo and U. 
Michigan, and did a private study of music in 
Milan, Italy. She taught high-school mathemat- 
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ics and economics in Toledo for six years, dur- 
ing which time she also spent one year in the 
Red Cross Overseas Service. In the mid’20s she 
pursued a music career, singing in small Italian 
opera houses and playing dramatic roles in 
New York theatres. After moving to the Chicago 
area in 1928, she served as director of social 
activities at the Allerton Hotel, educational 
director at the radio station WAAF, and taught 
again in Toledo. She then became a sales 
representative for a lecture bureau in Chicago. 
She was the former program chairman of 
AAUW, and the former chairman of economic 
studies in the League of Women Voters. She 
was preceded in death by her sister, Geraldine 
18. 


1914 

Alice C. Arnold, March 28, 1986, in Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. She received her A.M. degree from 
Case Western Reserve U. Born in Danbury, 
Ohio, she was a teacher and an assistant prin- 
cipal in Ohio public schools for 11 years after 
graduation. In 1925 she became principal of a 
junior high school in Lakeside, Ohio, and in 
1940 she married Sam C. Arnold. She remained 
in Lakeside as a part-time librarian in Danbury 
Twp. High Sch. until she retired in 1961. She 
was preceded in death by her husband in 1951, 
and by her brother, Scott '09. 


1915 

Esther Baldwin Davis, Jan. 31, 1986, in San 
Diego, Calif, Upon graduation she taught high- 
school Latin and English in Vernon and Youngs- 
town, Ohio. She then became a secretary for 
Northwestern Insurance Co. in Washington, 
D.C., returning to Youngstown in 1918 to 
become a secretary for the YWCA, a position 
she held for six years. In 1919 she married Carl 
J. Heskett 14, a sales supervisor of Canada for 
the Aluminum Co. of America, who died in 
1921. She married Edwin Davis, a banker with 
the Dollar Savings and Trust Co. in Youngs- 
town, in 1941. While at Oberlin, she was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, YWCA, and L.LS. 
Society, and was class president in her junior 
year. She was preceded in death by her hus- 
band in 1980. 


1916 

Raymond A. Smith, March 7, 1986, in Greeley, 
Colo. Born Dec. 26, 1894, in Chillicothe, Ohio, 
he attended the conservatory in organ 1912- 
1915. From 1938 until 1966 he was the minister 
of music for the Bryn Mawr Community Church 
in Chicago. He went on to become the presi- 
dent of the Midwestern Conservatory of Music 
in Chicago, and the chairman of the Music 
Dept. at Central YMCA Coll. (now Roosevelt 
U.). He was preceded in death by his wife, Eva, 
in 1982. He leaves his daughter. 


1917 

Lucille Stoneman Arthur, July 17, 1985, in 
her hometown of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, at age 90. 
Until her marriage in 1926, she was an indus- 
trial secretary for the YWCA in West Virginia 
and Ohio, and a social worker for the Women’s 
Protective Assn. in Cleveland, Ohio. For four 


years after her marriage she was a policewo- 
man in Chagrin Falls, handling juvenile cases 
58 


Throughout her life she was active in her 
community. While at Oberlin she was vice- 
president of the Oberlin Dramatic Assn., and 
belonged to Phi Alpha Phi. She helped found 
the Women’s Club in Chagrin Falls and held 
almost every position over the years; in 1933 
she served on Chagrin Falls’s Centennial Plan- 
ning Committee; she also helped found the 
Chagrin Valley Little Theatre. She was a mem- 
ber of the League of Women’s Voters, and a 
trustee of the Chagrin Falls Historical Society. 

She was preceded in death by her husband, 
George, in 1982, and her sister, Rose Marie ’15. 
She leaves her brother, Harry ’29. 


Leo E. Forman, Jan. 23, 1986, in Sands Point, 
N.Y. He received his L.L.B. degree at St. Law- 
rence U. in 1922, and practiced law for 30 years 
in New York. As an undergraduate, he was the 
managing editor of the Review and belonged to 
the Men’s Senate, Mandolin Club, and the Phi 
Delta Literary Society. He managed the track 
team and played varsity and inter-class bas- 
ketball. During World War I he belonged to the 
U.S. Army Ambulance Service and received an 
Italian War Cross for his service. Married in 
1928, he is survived by his wife; a son; and two 
sisters, Irma ’20, and Norma ’26. 


Cuba Eidenmiller Kester, March 3, 1986, in 
Union City, Ohio. Born Jan. 9, 1898, in West 
Milton, Ohio, after graduation she remained in 
Ohio. She taught music and art in Bethel Twp., 
and served as choir director in the congrega- 
tional churches of Troy and Greenville. In 1950 
she became the supervisor of music for the 
Brown Twp. Schs. She was active in many 
community groups, including the Women’s 
Fellowship, the Friendly Service Group, the 
Greenville Music Club, and the Hospital Auxil- 
iary. Married June 1, 1922, she leaves her hus- 
band Roy and three daughters, including Mari- 
lee ’49, 


Eleanor Bell Williams, Dec. 27, 1985, in Riv- 
erside, Calif., following a short illness. Married 
Aug. 19, 1918, to Paul D. Williams '16, she 
leaves her husband and a daughter, the former 
Nancy Williams °46. 


1918 

Nellie Renneckar Vogt, Feb. 17, 1986, in Mad- 
ison, Ohio, at age 89. Married in 1920 to Walter 
Vogt '16, she gave private piano lessons until 
the birth of her daughter in 1925. She and her 
husband travelled extensively; he was a chem- 
ist with Goodyear Tire and Rubber in Akron, 
Ohio, and had developed an accelerator which 
halved the time needed to coagulate solid 
rubber from liquid latex. In 1938 they went 
around the world visiting the Goodyear rubber 
and manufacturing plants, after which she hos- 
tessed returning Goodyear internationals in 
Akron. She was preceded in death by her hus- 
band in 1972. She leaves her daughter, Martha 
‘46, with whom she lived for the last four years; 


three grandchildren; and five great-grandchil- 
dren, 


1919 
Marian Cooke House, Jan. 26, 1986, in Sara- 
toga, Calif., at age 89. She received her M.A. 


degree in 1922, and did additional work at Stan- 
ford U. She taught science in Minnesota for 
three years, and in California for 30 years, after 
which she retired. She married Lloyd A. House 
in 1940, and was a member of Phi Alpha Phi 
Literary Society as an undergraduate. 


Helen Gaiser Patterson, Feb. 2, 1986, in 
Waterloo, Iowa. After graduation, she gave pri- 
vate piano lessons for a year, then served as an 
organist in the Congregational Church in Spen- 
cer, lowa. She married in 1920, and in 1923 
became the organist for Grace Methodist 
Church in Waterloo. She was preceded in death 
by her husband, Jack, in 1973. She leaves one 
son. 


1920 

Stanton Addams, May 5, 1986, in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. Son of George S. ’90, and Flor- 
ence F. '03, he earned his L.L.B. degree from 
Western Reserve U. in 1923. In 1921 he was 
elected justice of the peace of East Cleveland. 
After 36 years practicing law, he went into 
semi-retirement as full-time municipal judge of 
East Cleveland City Hall. For the next 45 years, 
however, he continued to sit on the East Cleve- 
land municipal bench. At one time the law 
partner of former U.S. Senator Thomas Burke, 
he was instrumental in changing several state 


_ Statutes. He received four awards from the 


American Bar Assn. during his career, and was 
honored by the Kiwanis Club and the East 
Cleveland Commission for years of service. He 
was his class president in 1956, and vice presi- 
dent in 1975. He leaves his wife, the former 
Imogene Mcllvain ’20. 


Ruth H. Esgar, March 7, 1986, in Tallahassee, 
Fla. After graduation, she furthered her studies 
working with noted pianists in Paris, and re- 
turned to become a concert pianist and accom- 
panist with the Cleveland Symphony. She was 
head librarian at the Milan Public Library in 
Milan, Ohio, for over 10 years, and was the first 
woman to receive the Milan Chamber of Com- 
merce Woman of the Year award in 1963. In the 
1920s, she taught piano to the blind and par- 
tially blind at the Cleveland Inst. of Music. She 
was preceded in death by her husband of 23 
years, Harold, in 1947. She leaves two children, 
seven grandchildren, and seven great-grand- 
children. 


Jean Logue Ewing, March 3, 1986, in Buffalo, 
N.Y. Born in Washington, Iowa, in the '20s and 
’30s she taught high-school history and social 
studies and was on the board of education in 
Buffalo, N.Y. Her first husband, Cuthbert Fraser, 
whom she married in 1925, died in 1929. In 1947 
she married Frank C. Ewing, who preceded her 
in death in 1961. She leaves her daughter, Con- 
stance L. Fraser °48. 


Elizabeth Wickham McAdam, in Sebring, 
Ohio, at age 89. In 1920, she married a fellow 
writer, Will McAdam, and they moved to Cleve- 
land. In 1952, she became editor and public 
relations director for the Cleveland Christian 
Home for Children, the Starr Commonwealth 
for Boys, and the Berea Methodist Home for 
Children. Until she left in 1977, she wrote about 
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the children and their needs in magazines 
sponsored by the homes. She combined her 
love of music and children, writing “Music for 
the Americas,” and “A History of Music for 
Children.” She edited “Music Magazine” and 
was publicity director for the International 
Music League from 1942 until 1952. Listed in 
several Who's Who publications, she was a 
member of the Authors’ Guild of America. 

She leaves two children, four grandchildren, 
and four great-grandchildren. 


Fama Noyes Paramore, March 11, 1986, in 
Akron, Ohio. A former concert and opera sin- 
ger, she was a patron of the arts and music. She 
received her degree at U. Akron in 1940. In 1969 
she and Mrs. L.E. Warford gave a Steinway 
piano to the Akron Art Inst.; she also donated a 
practice room to the Oberlin Conservatory. She 
founded a music scholarship at U. Akron, and 
she and her husband established an endow- 
ment fund for the Akron Children’s Concert 
Society. She was active in many musical organ- 
izations, such as the Akron Tuesday Musical 
Club, and the Friends of Music. For many years 
she was cosponsor of the Sunday Afternoon 
Concert Series at Akron Art Inst. She received 
numerous awards for her community contribu- 
tions, including one from the Women’s Art 
League, from the E.J. Thomas Performing Arts 
Hall Assn. Board, and from the U. Akron Alumni 
Assn. 

Her husband, Walter, founder of Hygenic 
Corp., preceded her in death in 1975. She leaves 
one son. 


Geraldine D. Stoller, March 27, 1986, in 
Akron, Ohio, at age 88. She was a member of 
the Tuesday Musical Club, the Akron Garden 
Club, and belonged to St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. She was preceded in death by her 
husband, John. 


1921 

Lois Van Raalte Harlow, April 6, 1986, in 
Sarasota, Fla. After teaching high-school Eng- 
lish and public speaking in Hastings, Mich., she 
became the supervisor of the Parent Education 
Emergency Schools Program in Akron, Ohio; 
she then worked under the Work Projects 
Administration in Cleveland and in Akron. In 
1942 she earned her A.M. degree at U. Akron, at 
which time she became the supervisory occu- 
pancy officer in the Public Housing Administra- 
tion of Chicago. She was a member of the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary, the National Assn. of 
Retired Civil Service Employees, and both the 
Chicago and Akron branches of the Alumni 
Club. She had planned on attending her 65th 
class reunion this year. She leaves her hus- 
band, Buell, and two sons. 


Esther Lang Landis, May 11, 1986, in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Born Sept. 13, 1899, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, she majored in English literature at 
Oberlin and went on to additional studies at 
Ohio State U. In July 1921 she married William 
C. Landis, son of George B. ’98. She leaves her 
husband, retired vice president and general 
manager of Westinghouse Air Brake Co.; a 
daughter, Sarah ’45; a son, four grandchildren, 
two great-grandchildren, and a sister. 
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Bernice Shannon, April 6, 1986, in Chelsea, 
Mich. 


1923 

Marion Dunscomb Hesselbart, April 11, 1986, 
in Orange City, Fla. She continued her studies 
at several schools, including Western Reserve 
U., Columbia U., U. Cincinnati, U. Hawaii, Nyack 
Bible Sch., and Toccoa Bible Sch. Until 1960, 
when she retired because of an illness, she 
taught high school and junior high-school 
science and mathematics in Michigan, Ohio, 
Georgia, Hawaii, and California. During this time 
she also did missionary and ministry work, 
serving as a radio missionary for the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance, and, from 1958 until 
her illness, teaching in the Hawaiian Baptist 
Academy in Honolulu. In 1962, she married 
William Hesselbart, a postmaster and teacher. 
She was preceded in death by her husband in 
1980, by her brother Arthur ’18, and her sisters 
Mildred ’21, and Aubrey ’27. She leaves two 
sisters, Frances ’23, and Marguerite '24; and 
four daughters. 


Mary Hazard Walker, Dec. 25, 1985, in Semi- 
nole, Fla. Born March 1, 1901, she furthered her 
studies at Western Reserve U., and California 
State Teachers Coll. She taught physical edu- 
cation in Lima, Kent, and Cleveland, Ohio, and 
later taught English and physical education in 
Canonsburg, Pa. After her husband, Eli, retired 
from his dental practice in Pittsburgh, the cou- 
ple moved to Florida in 1972. She was preceded 
in death by her husband in 1975. She leaves her 
son, Donald E. ’54, and three granddaughters. 


1924 

Howard R. Day, April 4, 1986, in his hometown 
of Ravenna, Ohio. A sales representative for 
B.F. Goodrich Co. in Cincinnati for 17 years, he 
later ran his own store, the Day Brothers Gro- 
cery, in Ravenna for 11 years. From 1956 until 
his retirement in 1974, he worked as a purchas- 
ing agent for Robinson Memorial Hospital in 
Ravenna. He served as the 1924 class agent for 
five years. He was preceded in death by his 
wife, Polly, who suffered a sudden stroke in 
1983, and his daughter, Georgiana, who died in 
1953. 


1925 

Ruth Hill Gough, April 2, 1986, in Phoenix, 
Ariz. At one time a teacher in her hometown of 
Struthers, Ohio, for 15 years she worked for the 
Arizona State Employment Service. She leaves 
her son, Richard. 


Henrietta Glasoe Grosby, April 1, 1986, in 
Laguna Hills, Calif. At age 88, she was a 
member of the choir of the Geneva Presbyter- 
ian Church in Laguna Hills. 


1926 

Nellie Van Metre Banfield, Oct. 10, 1985, in 
Wilmington, Del. A teacher for almost 20 years, 
she taught mathematics and Latin in Mecha- 
nicsburg, Hershey, and Chambersburg, Pa. She 
was a member of the Girl Scout Board of 
Chambersburg, the Women’s Club, and the 
D.AR. Married in 1930, she was preceded in 
death by her husband, Thomas, in 1968. She 
leaves two children. 


Norman Hilberry, 
Nuclear Energy Expert 


Norman Hilberry ’21, March 28, 1986, in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, of complications arising from 
influenza. A pioneer in the development of 
nuclear energy, early in his career he partici- 
pated in the construction and operation of the 
world’s first nuclear chain-reacting pile at the 
University of Chicago. In 1942 he joined the 
Manhattan Project, the research project that 
eventually produced the first atomic bomb, 
where he remained until 1946. He then became 
the associate director of the Argonne National 
Laboratory, operated by the University of Chi- 
cago for the Atomic Energy Commission. There, 
says former colleague Marvin Wilkening, now a 
professor at the New Mexico Inst. of Mining and 
Technology, Dr. Hilberry’s participation in the 
first nuclear reactor at Chicago helped “pave 
the way for nuclear power, its role in the 
world’s energy scheme and... a nuclear 
weapon.” Dr. Hilberry had risen to the post of 
director in 1956 before he resigned from the 
Argonne Laboratory in 1964. 

For 20 years after graduating from Oberlin he 
taught physics at New York University, during 
which time he earned his Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Chicago. In 1964, at the age of 65, 
he returned to teaching at the University of 


Arizona, where he taught nuclear engineering. 
Robert Seale, head of nuclear and energy engi- 
neering at the University of Arizona, recalled 
that “during that time, he was never on the 
payroll... he just needed to be around stu- 
dents . . . They loved him.” 

Throughout his life he was active in numer- 
ous community and science organizations, 
including the State of Arizona Atomic Energy 
Commission; American Nuclear Society; and 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science; he was an honorary life member of 
the Nuclear Medicine Society and vice presi- 
dent and president of the American Nuclear 
Society. He participated in the University of 
Chicago Cosmic Ray Expeditions to Mt. Evans, 
Colorado and in a similar expedition to Latin 
America. He was the organizer and first director 
of the International School of Nuclear Science 
and Engineering at Argonne National Labora- 
tory, a principal element in the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s “Atoms for Peace” program in 1955. He 
was the recipient of the Arthur Holly Compton 
Award of the American Nuclear Society in 1967, 
and of a citation for meritorious service from 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission 
in 1969. 

He leaves his wife of 49 years, Ann; a daugh- 
ter; a grandchild; and a brother. 
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Evelyn VanOster Coven, May 12, 1986, of a 
stroke. She taught English in Mt. Vernon (Ohio) 
and Elyria high schools from 1926 until 1929. 


Kathleen Stewart Hostetler, Dec. 12, 1985, in 
Brecksville, Ohio. Born in Ravenna, Ohio, April 
24, 1905, she was an ecologist, ornithologist, 
naturalist, and conservationist. She leaves her 
husband, L. Merle. 


George W. Jacobs, Feb. 26, 1986, in Dearborn, 
Mich. He did graduate work at Wayne State U., 
U. Michigan, Columbia U., Stanford U., and U. 
Chicago. For two years a teacher at the Inst. 
Ingles on the Presbyterian Board of Missions in 
Santiago, Chile, he returned to the States as a 
research assistant for the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation in Detroit, Mich. During World War II he 
was a private with the U.S. Air Force, and a 
supervisor in planning for Douglas Aircraft in 
Chicago. In 1946 he came back to Detroit as a 
teacher and director of the Research Program 
Evaluation for the Detroit Board of Education. 
He leaves his wife, Dorothy; two sons; and a 
daughter. 


Charles M. Lewis, April 6, 1986, in Denver, 
Colo. Born in Berkshire, Vt., in 1928 he took the 
position of secretary of the YMCA in the Philip- 
pines. During World War II he was the activities 
secretary of the Army and Navy YMCA in Man- 
ila; three of those years he spent interned by 
the Japanese in Santo Tomas Prison Camp. For 
the next 20 years he worked almost exclusively 
with the armed forces branch of the YMCA, 
serving on the national staff of the Armed Ser- 
vices Dept. in New York City, and becoming the 
executive secretary of Armed Services at Fort 
Hancock, N.J. In 1945 he was awarded the Asia- 
tic Pacific Campaign Ribbon by General Dou- 
glas MacArthur; later, he served on President 
Truman’s Committee on Religion and Welfare 
in the Armed Forces. In 1962, he again went 
Overseas to become the general secretary of 
the YMCA in Guatemala. 

He had held many positions in his commun- 
ity, largely in Newport, R.I., including president 
of the Council of Churches, board member of 
the R.I. Council of Social Work, and chairman of 
the American Red Cross Disaster Committee 
there. He was preceded in death by sisters 
Alice B. 24, and Sarah L. ’28; and by one brother 
J. Brackett ’16. He leaves his wife, Juanita: four 
children, and his brother, Neil H. ’18. 


Robert H. Warren, March 11, 1986, in Mentor, 
Ohio. Born in Geneva, Ohio, he had lived in 
Mentor since 1955. His realty company, Warren 
Realty Co., was responsible for numerous 
developments, such as the French Hollow Es- 
tate, Valley View Estates, and the Western 
Reserve Estates. He had been the vice presi- 
dent of the Ohio Assn. of Real Estate Boards, 
president of the Lake County Industrial Devel- 
opment Council, and president of the Lake 
County Community Improvement Corp. In 1964, 
he was named Realtor of the Year in Ohio, the 
first Lake County resident to receive the award. 
He leaves his wife, Jane ’26: two daughters; and 
one sister. 


Janet Jenkins Wilson, Feb. 26, 1986. in Mer- 
ritt Island, Fla. Born Sept. 12, 1904, she taught 
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elementary and high school in Ohio from 1926 
until 1933, and from 1951 until 1953, at which 
time she began private tutoring in remedial 
reading. Married in 1933, she leaves her hus- 
band Edwin, director of the American Humanist 
Assn. and a Unitarian minister; she also leaves 
two sons, including Dana E. ’57. 


1927 

Agnes L. Bodmann, March 4, 1986, in Amherst, 
Ohio, after a six-week illness. Born in Amherst, 
she lived there all her life, giving piano and 
organ lessons in her home for more than 30 
years. She was a member of the St. Joseph 
Catholic Church, and had been the church 
organist for more than 50 years. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband, William, in 
1968. She leaves two children, seven grand- 
children, and three sisters. 


Myrrdyn H. Evans, March 20, 1986, in Wil- 
mington, Del., of heart failure. He did additional 
work at U. Michigan and Swarthmore U. He 
worked for Bell Telephone Co. for 33 years, and 
was a vice-president before moving to Wil- 
mington. There he became the general man- 
ager of Diamond State Telephone Co., a posi- 
tion he held until his retirement in 1968. He was 
a member of the Wilmington Rotary Club and 
served on the Salvation Army Board of Direc- 


tors in Wilmington. After retiring, he was a 
volunteer consultant for the United Way of 
Deleware. He leaves his wife, Marjorie; two 
children; and six grandchildren. 


William W. Hill, Feb. 24, 1986, in Andover, 
Ohio, after a long illness. Born in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, he lived in Ohio his entire life, owning and 
operating a farm in Andover Twp. for many 
years. He had served on the Andover Village 
Council, was a township trustee, and a member 
of the public library board of trustees. In later 
years, he enjoyed woodworking as a hobby. He 
was preceded in death by his wife, Betty, in 
1970; a daughter; and a sister. He leaves three 
children, nine grandchildren, two great-grand- 
children, and a sister. 


1928 

Joannes Hughes, Feb. 20, 1986, in Richfield, 
Ohio. After graduation, she received a fellow- 
ship in the program of education for social 
work from U. Cincinnati, but instead she began 
her life work as a Sister of Charity of St. Augus- 
tine. In 1935 she received her A.M. degree at 
Western Reserve U. She taught French, social 
studies, and languages at St. Augustine Aca- 
demy in Lakewood, Ohio, and St. Luke’s Sch. 
Later, she became the medical staff librarian at 


James Wickenden, Educator 


James W. Wickenden ’28, ’30 A.M., died May 12, 
1986, in New Bedford, Massachusetts. An Ober- 
lin College honorary trustee from 1957 until 
1969, he began his long and rich career in edu- 
cation in Deerfield, Massachusetts, where he 
taught at Deerfield Academy for 13 years. Soon 
after, he went to Tabor Academy in Marion, 
Massachusetts, where he served as headmas- 
ter for 34 years. During his tenure at Tabor, 
according to the school’s present headmaster, 
Peter M. Webster, Mr. Wickenden brought the 
academy “to the current level of excellence. 
He nurtured hundreds of students as well as 
faculty, and he laid all the groundwork for the 
school’s current development programs.” The 
school’s chapel was named in his honor in 
1968. 

Throughout his career he received numerous 
educational awards. In 1955, he received an 
honorary doctoral degree from Tufts Univer- 
sity, and, in addition to serving on the Oberlin 
College Board of Trustees, he was also trustee 
to the Swain School of Design, Williston Aca- 
demy, and Tabor. From 1954 to 1955, he was 
president of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

He took a great interest in his community, 
serving on several regional boards, including 
the Southeastern Massachusetts University 
Educational Foundation, the Plymouth Savings 
Bank, and Tobey Hospital. He was a member of 
the Union and Harvard clubs in Boston, the 
University Club of New York City, the Leander 
Club in Henley, England, and the Kittansett 
Club in Marion 


James W. Wickenden 


He was an accomplished pianist and music 
lover, conducting Tabor’s glee club for 25 
years. After retiring from Tabor in 1976, he was 
active in the Sippican Choral Society and had 
served as its president. He was also a member 
of the Congregational Church in Marion and 
sang in the choir there. 

He leaves his wife, the former Nancy Mellor, 
four children, eight grandchildren, and a brother 
and a sister. 
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St. John’s Hospital in Cleveland, a position she 
held until she retired. She leaves a sister, Alice 
H. 29. 


Margaret Gardinier Rowe, April 2, 1986, in 
Clearwater, Fla. She had moved to Florida in 
1970 from Oberlin. She was a member of the 
High Point Methodist Church in Clearwater, a 
member of the First Church, and the D.A.R. She 
leaves her husband, Lee; two children: three 
grandchildren; and a brother. 


1929 

Dorothy A. Cunningham, March 1, 1986, in 
Elyria, Ohio, after a long illness. Born in Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., she taught school for many of 
her 77 years in Elynia. She leaves a brother, 


1931 

Mildred Farwell Barnum, July 21, 1985, in 
Groton, Conn. Born in Fleming, N.Y., she leaves 
her husband of 52 years, Horace. 


Raymond C. Gladieux, Jan. 20, 1986, in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. He received his master’s degree 
in social work from George Williams Coll. in 
1934. A Milwaukee County Dept. of Health and 
Human Services employee for 25 years, he was 
active in the South Milwaukee United Metho- 
dist Church. A self-taught musician, he played 
the violin with the Milwaukee Catholic Sym- 
phony Orchestra for 15 years. He was the first 
director of the Milwaukee Civic Development 
Corp., a committee of social workers, when it 
was formed 25 years ago. Born in Toledo, Ohio, 
he had been retired for over 12 years. He leaves 
his wife, the former Mary Barry ’31; a son John 
64; a brother Bernard ’30; and a twin brother 
Rolland °31. 


Margaret Schott Marnet, April 29, 1986, in 
Wayne, Pa. She received her master’s degree at 
Mount Holyoke Coll. in 1933. Born Dec. 22, 
1909, in Cleveland, Ohio, she leaves her hus- 
band of 49 years, Hermann; three children; and 
five grandchildren. 


Harriet Pearson Peterson, March 29, 1986, in 
Princeton, N.J. Born in Rahway, N.J., she taught 
junior and senior high-school English, Latin, 
science, and languages in New Jersey for over 
35 years. Her husband, president of S.T. Peter- 
son Construction Co., died in 1951. She leaves 
four children. 


Hazel Bell Scholz, April 20, 1986, in Vermilion, 
Ohio. From 1931 until her marriage in 1939, she 
taught English and art in Amherst and Lorain, 
Ohio. After her marriage she substitute-taught 
for more than six years in Lorain. As an under- 
graduate she belonged to Musical Union and 
the First Church Choir. She leaves her husband 
Stanley, an attorney; and one daughter. 


1932 

Charles E. Vogan, March 15, 1986, in Norfolk, 
Va. The first person to receive a doctorate in 
musicology at U. Michigan, (1949), he also 
received his M.M. degree at U. Michigan in 
1946, and studied privately in Paris, Chicago, 
and London. He had been the chairman of the 
music department at Old Dominion U. for 26 
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years, and the organist and choirmaster of 
Royster Memorial Presbyterian Church since 
1953. A dedicated musician, he established a 
madrigal choir and the first opera workshop at 
Old Dominion U.; he was also the founder and 
director of Vogan Chorale, a 20-voice ensemble 
that performed in his region. He had served on 
the faculty of Christopher Newport and Virginia 
Wesleyan colleges. During World War II, while 
serving in the Army, he organized a choral 
group in Bristol, England, and performed with it 
on the BBC. He leaves his wife, Frieda, an organ- 
ist and teacher; and three children. 


Fay G. Whitcomb, Jan. 24, 1986, in Swanton, 
Vt. Superintendent of schools in Bradford and 
Swanton, Vt., for almost 30 years, he earned his 
B.S. degree at Springfield Coll. in 1933, and his 
M.Ed. degree at U. Vermont in 1951. After 
teaching adult and child recreation and physi- 
cal education in Brattleboro, and mathematics 
and science in Enosburg Falls, Vt., in 1940 he 
married Virginia Hughes, an elementary-school 
teacher. He leaves his wife and two sons. 


1933 

Harriet Ledger Parsons, April 1, 1986, in 
Bennington, Vt., after a short illness. After 
receiving her M.Mus.Ed. at Northwestern U. in 
1941, she joined the music department at U. 
Montana, and in 1942 became the supervisor of 
music at U. Missouri. She married in 1944, and 
in 1954 moved to Vermont. She had been 
involved in the Vermont Symphony, the South- 
ern Vermont Art Center, the Dorset Water 
Commission, and the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, serving as the assistant to the 
executive secretary there in 1976. At one time, 
she and her husband, Carl, who preceded her 
in death in 1973, had co-owned a bookstore in 
Manchester, Vt. She leaves two sons. 


1934 

William M. Correll, March 11, 1986, in Sara- 
sota, Fla. From 1939 until 1943, when he served 
in the U.S. Field Artillery, he was an accountant 
for Republic Steel Corp. in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Upon his return, he became a Christian Science 
practitioner and teacher in Cleveland, receiv- 
ing his C.S.B. degree at Massachusetts Meta- 
physical Coll. in 1952. Elected to the Christian 
Science Board of Lectureship in 1962, his 
appointment took him throughout the U.S. and 
abroad lecturing for public audiences. In 1965 
he became the associate editor of the “Chris- 
tian Science Journal,” the “Christian Science 
Sentinel,” and the “Herald of Christian Science.” 
He appeared in several Christian Science tele- 
vision and radio programs, and wrote a number 
of articles for religious publications. In 1971 he 
was named First Reader of the Mother Church, 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston. 
Married in 1940, he leaves his wife, the former 
Doris Hansen ’40. 


Robert S. Eisenhauer, May 13, 1986, in East 
Providence, R.I. After graduation, he worked for 
10 years as areporter and city editor for Cleve- 
land newspapers. During World War II he 
served in the Army, and in the 1950s he moved 
to New York to begin his career in public rela- 
tions. He worked for the Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway, and until 1960 he was the director of 
public relations and advertising for the New 
York Central railroad. He then moved to Rhode 
Island, where he became an executive for Tex- 
tron Corp., a position he held for 18 years. After 
his retirement, he continued as a consultant for 
Textron and wrote a widely-acclaimed history 
of the corporation. Among his many commun- 
ity involvements, he was a trustee of the Provi- 
dence Public Library, served on the Rhode 
Island Council for the Humanities, was on the 
board of directors of St. Andrew's Sch., and was 
one of the founders of the Barrington Presby- 
terian Church. He leaves his wife, the former 
Frances Spelbrink °38; four children; eight 
grandchildren; and two brothers, Richard °48, 
and William ’47. 


William S. Murray, Feb. 2, 1986, in Sherman 
Oaks, Calif. Born in Cleveland, he worked for 
American Airlines, Inc. for a number of years. 
He leaves his wife. 


1935 

Robert G. Lutz, March 10, 1986, in Princeton, 
N.J., after an illness of several months. Born in 
Oberlin, he went to Princeton in the late 1920s 
from California, and, after graduating from 
Oberlin, returned to Princeton to do graduate 
work at the university (1936). Before retiring in 
1979, he was an economist with the division of 
planning and research in the New Jersey Dept. 
of Labor and Industry. His early career was 
spent in market research with firms in New 
York; during World War II, he was a Navy lieu- 
tenant, stationed for a time in Australia. He 
leaves his wife, Margaret; two sons; a grand- 
daughter; and two sisters. 


Florence Zimmerman Rogers, Jan. 21, 1986, 
in Brockport, N.Y. A secretary for two years 
with the Oberlin Publicity Bureau and with the 
Graduate Sch. of Theology, in 1938 she went on 
to teach in Istanbul, Turkey, for three years. As 
an undergraduate she was a cello student of 
Willard Warch, participated in intramural 
sports, and was president of the Women’s 
Honor Court. In Brockport, she was a patron of 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
had played cello in the Brockport Symphony 
Orchestra. On August 21, 1936, she married 
Martin 35. In addition to her husband, she 
leaves one daughter, Deborah. 


1937 

Lloyd G. Linder, April 10, 1986, at his home in 
Seattle, Wash., of heart failure. Born in Bath, 
Ohio, in 1933 he received his A.B. degree in 
history and English from Akron U. After grad- 
uating from Oberlin, he studied at the Juilliard 
Sch. of Music; following service in the U.S. Army 
in 1943, he received his Juilliard diploma in 
1945. He also earned his master’s degree at 
Columbia U. in 1945. He had studied privately 
in New York City and Europe. After teaching 
voice at Oberlin for a year, in 1949 he became a 
professor of voice at Washington State U., a 
position he held until his retirement in 1976. He 
leaves a sister. 


Robert W. Schloemer, April 6, 1986, in Madi- 
son, Wis. Receiving his B.S. degree at U. Wis- 
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consin in 1935, he did additional work at Ohio 
State U., U. Wisconsin, and M.I.T. He was 
employed with the U.S. Weather Bureau and 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration in Washington, D.C., for 31 years. At 
the time of his retirement in 1973, he was exec- 
utive officer of the Environmental Data Service. 
He was a veteran of World War II, serving the 
Army Air Corps in the Weather Service. In 1941 
he married the former Ruth Mick '33, who pre- 
ceded him in death in 1984. He leaves two 
children, two grandchildren, two sisters, and 
four brothers. 


1938 

Marian R. Emerine, April 3, 1986, in Pittsfield, 
Maine. She received her B.D. degree in 1942, 
and her M.Div. degree in 1972 at Garrett Theo- 
logical Seminary; she also earned her master’s 
degree at Northwestern U. in 1942. She had 
served as director of religious education at St. 
John’s Methodist Church in Davenport, lowa; 
later, she was the industrial and public affairs 
secretary for the YWCA in Washington, D.C. 
From 1945 until 1951 she worked for the 
Church World Service and the National Peace 
Conference in New York City. She worked with 
the American Friends Service Committee, and 
with Gilbert F. White, president of American 
Relief for India. She was also a singer. She 
leaves her brother, Robert '36. 


1942 

Dorothy Sebelin Anderson, April 13, 1986, in 
Bethesda, Md. After graduation she taught jun- 
ior high school in Wadsworth, Ohio, and in 1943 
she married Oscar ’40. While her husband was 
in the service she taught in Cleveland until they 
could move together to Boston. There she 
worked in the Harvard Law Library. She and her 
husband then moved to Bethesda, where she 
taught science and mathematics until 1980. 
After her retirement she tutored extensively, 
resumed her piano studies, and acted as treas- 
urer of the Christ Lutheran Church. 

She was preceded in death by her husband, 
who worked for NASA in international affairs, in 
1976. She leaves her daughter, Jessica '73, and 
a grandchild. 

A memorial fund has been established at 
Oberlin Coll. in her name. 


Anna Cox Ferg, April 12, 1986, in Jarrettsville, 
Md. Born in Johnstown, Pa., she taught in the 
Baltimore County Schs. for 25 years, retiring in 
June 1985. She was preceded in death by her 
daughter, Nell Danaher, in 1951, and by her 
second husband, Albert Ferg, in 1976. She 
leaves two sons and six grandchildren. 


1943 

Lawrence L. DeMott, Feb. 6, 1986, in Gales- 
burg, Ill, after a stroke following a successful 
bypass operation. He received a master’s de- 
gree at U. Chicago in 1947, after which he 
taught English literature at Washington State 
Coll. until 1951. Married in 1949, he earned a 
second master’s degree at Harvard U. in 1953, 
after which he became an instructor in geology 
at Oberlin. He remained in Oberlin until 1962 
and two years later received his Ph.D, degree at 
Harvard U. Since 1962 he had taught at Knox 
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Coll. in Galesburg, re-establishing the geology 
program there. At the time of his death he was 
professor emeritus of geology. He had been a 
John Harvard Fellow and a Danforth teacher. 
He leaves his wife, Helen; one daughter; and a 
brother John J. ’41. 


Elizabeth Dickson Tebbets, Jan. 6, 1986, in 
Auburn, Mass. After graduation, she taught 
music in Ohio and Maryland for several years, 
and was an assistant in the Oberlin Coll. Library 
for a year. Married in 1944 to John W. ’43, in the 
early 1960s they went to Japan on business, 
where she taught English and studied Japanese 
writing and culture. From 1965 until 1973 she 
taught high-school music and English in Bethel, 
Mass. She taught piano privately for many 
years and was a member and choir director of 
the West Parish Congregational Church in 
Bethel. She was preceded in death by her hus- 
band in 1983. She leaves two children and a 
brother. 


1948 

Joyce Simon Morris, Dec. 29, 1986, in Akron, 
Ohio. Bom in Cleveland, she leaves a son, 
David ’73, and a daughter, Vickie. 


1949 

Robert F. Munn, March 13, in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
after heart surgery. After receiving his master’s 
degree at U. Chicago in 1950, he joined the staff 
of the West Virginia U. Library in 1952, becom- 
ing their chief librarian in 1957. He expanded 
the library, making it West Virginia’s only 
research library with over a million volumes. 
He also served as a consultant on developing 
libraries in Egypt, Ethiopia, Jordan, Kenya, and 
other countries for the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations, the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, the World Bank, and LR.I. Re- 
search Inst. In 1961, he earned his Ph.D. degree 
at U. Michigan, and from 1967 until 1970 he 
served as provost at West Virginia U. He wrote 
numerous articles and was the first director of 
the West Virginia U. Press. He leaves his mother 
and a sister. 


1950 

John L. Graves, Jan. 23, 1986, in Greensboro, 
N.C., after a long illness. Born in Chicago, he 
received his Ph.D. degree at U. Chicago in 1956. 
Soon after, he became an assistant professor of 
biochemistry at U. Florida Coll. of Medicine, a 
position he held until 1964. He then worked in 
Sweden with the Quantum chemistry group in 
Uppsala, and was a project associate with the 
Theoretical Chemistry Inst. at U. Wisconsin. In 
1966 he joined the faculty of U. North Carolina 
in Greensboro. He leaves his wife, a financial 
analyst and advisor at U. North Carolina; and 
two sons. 


1951 

Rosanne Borden Marshall, Feb. 8, 1986, in 
Boston, of ALS (Lou Gehrig’s Disease). Born in 
Cambridge, Mass., she attended Oberlin 1947- 
48, then transferred to Mount Holyoke Coll., 
where she graduated with honors in American 
Studies. She graduated from the Harvard-Rad- 
cliffe Program in Business Administration in 
1953 and married that same year. An avid tra- 


veler, she visited 37 countries in her lifetime. In 
1985 Harvard recognized her contributions to 
the university by establishing a scholarship 
fund in her honor, the Borden-Marshall Loan 
Fund, aimed at providing financial assistance 
to women students at the Harvard Business 
Sch. who are pursuing careers in marketing. 

She leaves her husband and three sons, 
including Michael Borden ’79. 


1964 
Joseph H. Ball, Feb. 28, 1986, in Burlingame, 
Calif. He received his Ph.D. degree at Columbia 
U. in public law and government, and had been 
a manager of implementation studies at the 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corpora- 
tion in New York City for the past 10 years. The 
author of major studies on welfare employ- 
ment policy, according to his colleagues, and 
as told in the March 4 edition of the New York 
Times: “He pursued knowledge that could be 
used to transform this society into a less 
divided one. His work and character stand as 
the best expression of what our organization 
hopes to achieve.” 

He leaves his wife, Margaret, a public interest 
lawyer; a daughter; his parents; and a sister. 


1965 

Donald C. Pratt, March 4, 1986, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Born in Athens, Tenn., at one time he 
had a teaching assistantship in piano at Indiana 
U.; later, he was a professional accompanist 
with a studio in Carnegie Hall. He leaves his 
parents and his brother. 


1972 
Paula R. Taylor, May 10, 1985, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


1975 

Paul M. Ettesvold, Jan. 30, 1986, in New York 
City, after a long illness. He had been an asso- 
ciate curator of costumes at the Costume Inst. 
for the past eight years. He had received his 
B.A. degree in art history at Sacramento State 
U. in 1973, and his M.A. degree at Oberlin; at the 
time of his death he was working on his Ph.D. 
degree at Stanford U. Widely published, he had 
studied and done research in France and Italy 
for several years, and was responsible for The 
Catalog of “The 18th Century Woman” exhibit 
at the Costume Inst. He leaves his mother, two 
sisters, and a brother. 


1976 

Deborah L. Freed, Feb. 4, 1986, in Newton, 
Mass. She had worked as a bilingual abortion 
counselor in Boston and since the fall of 1985 
had been an assistant to the ombudsman at the 
Patriot Ledger newspaper in Quincy, Mass. She 
leaves her mother and her sister, Andrea S. ‘80. 


1977 

Ed G. Fielding, July 31, 1985, in San Francisco, 
during a robbery. Since graduation, he had 
worked at a steel mill in Indiana and had been a 
mid-level programmer analyst for the Compu- 
lation Center at U. Chicago. As an undergradu- 
ate, he was active in the Oberlin Student Coop- 
erative Assn. (OSCA). He leaves his parents. 
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Murder in C Major by Sara Hoskinson 
Frommer ’58. St. Martin’s Press. The novel's 
lead character, Joan Spencer, plays viola with 
the Oliver Symphony Orchestra. Spencer be- 
comes an amateur sleuth when the first oboist 
of the orchestra dies mysteriously in rehearsal 
right before his solo performance in a Schubert 
piece. His oboe disappears and then the orches- 
tra’s first flutist is found in her home with her 
throat slashed. 

Spencer and policeman Fred Lundquist piece 
together the bizarre and often humorous clues 
in this novel that is filled with intrigue, sus- 
pense, small-town flavor, and touches of wit 
and laughter. 

Frommer plays viola with the Bloomington 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Sea Dangers: The Affair of the Somers by 
Philip McFarland ’51. Schocken Books. Sea 
Dangers reconstructs the Somers affair, which 
occurred in 1842 and involved the execution 
aboard ship of three suspected mutineers, one 
of them Philip Spencer, the wayward son of 
John Canfield Spencer, President John Tyler’s 
Secretary of War. Using official records and the 
wealth of contemporary journalism that the 
case inspired, McFarland freshly analyzes the 
evidence and places the incident in the context 
of the political and social panorama of the 
young republic in the 1840s. It is a story that 
has fascinated such writers as Herman Mel- 
ville, Richard Henry Dana, and Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Jim Kobak, of Kirkus Reviews 
calls it “as telling as anything this side of Mel- 
ville, .. . that rare breed of sea saga—a can't- 
put-down piece of naval history.” 

McFarland teaches at the Concord Academy 
in Massachusetts and is the author of Seasons 
Of Fear and Sojourners. 
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Let Us Know by Diane Vreuls. Viking. This 
book of 12 short stories is about many things— 
restlessness, search, estrangement, and rede- 
finition; they are, says Mademoiselle’s Joyce 
Maynard, “all . . . different and absolutely orig- 
inal.” She goes on to say that the voice holding 
together the collection has a “marvelous, 
spare, economical style that creates a kind of 
poetry .. . not so much from what’s said, but 
from what isn’t.” The stories are grounded in 
particular details that create lives: a man goes 
looking for awoman; he never finds her, but the 
reader knows about both of them from where 
he looks. According to People magazine, “even 
fragmentary passages are surprisingly vivid— 
their juxtaposition arbitrary, puzzling, yet some- 
how exact.” In a final word about “Beebee,” a 
story about a homeless boy and one of the 
many foster homes he passed through, May- 
nard says: “It’s a perfect, heartbreaking story, 
and if Diane Vreuls never writes another, the 
fact that she’s written this one will be reason 
enough to remember her name.” 

Vreuls is associate professor of creative writ- 
ing at Oberlin Coll. She has published a novel 
Are We There Yet?, a collection of poems, and 
many short stories. 


Diary of the Cavaliere Bernini’s Visit to 
France by Paul Freart de Chantelou, anno- 
tated by George C. Bauer ’69, edited by 
Anthony Blunt, translated by Margery Cor- 
bett. Princeton U. Press. This is the first com- 
plete English translation of one of the most 
important sources for the history of Baroque 
art: the diary kept by Paul Freart de Chantelou 
during Gian Lorenzo Bernini's five-month so- 
journ in Paris in 1665. He had been summoned 
by Louis XIV to prepare his designs for the 
completion of the Louvre. The plans were later 
abandoned, but the diary remains a uniquely 
intimate view of the most celebrated artist of 
the day and of the society of his time. 

The journal includes Bernini’s comments on 
his work on the Louvre, and on the famous bust 
of the king; on French art and architecture; on 
his theory of art; and on his deep appreciation 
for Poussin. This extensively annotated edition 
of the journal contains the only complete index 
in any language. 

Bauer is associate professor of art history at 
U. California, Irvine. 


The Economics of Nonprofit Enterprise: A 
Study in Applied Economic Theory by Rob- 
ert S. Gassler ’70. U. Press of America. A 
comprehensive survey of the economic theory 
of private nonprofit organizations from a main- 
stream neoclassical perspective, this book 
considers how the economics profession an- 
swers five questions about these organizations: 
what are they? what do they do? why are they 
created? how do they operate? and how do 
they perform? The author critiques these ques- 
tions and offers suggestions for reform. 
Gassler is assistant professor of economics 


at Guilford Coll. 


Eleanor Eells’ History of Organized Camp- 
ing: The First 100 Years by Eleanor Patrick 
Eells ’15. American Camping Assn. This 
book explores group summer camping in the 
United States from 1861 until 1961 under 
agency, private, religious, and public auspices, 
how it came about and why. The author 
explores camping’s early beginnings and chron- 
icles the lives of the most influential people in 
the forefront of the development of camping as 
an institution. 

Eells is a former social worker and camp 
director. She recently received the Hedley S. 
Dimock Award from the American Camping 
Assn. (See “Class Notes.”’) 


Working for Democracy, American Work- 
ers from the Revolution to the Present 
edited by Alan Dawley ’65 and Paul Buhle. 
U. Illinois Press. Edited by two social histori- 
ans, this is the first book to examine the politics 
of American workers from the American Revo- 
lution to the present in terms of broad strug- 
gles for power in society at large. In more than 
a dozen chapters, the topics range from the 
committees of artisan “republicans” at the 
time of the revolution to the more recent 
League of Revolutionary Black Workers. Wheth- 
er the subject is the anti-slavery movement, the 
New Deal coalition, the Wobblies, or women 
workers, this book records the struggles of 
workers everywhere in America. 

Dawley is a member of the history faculty at 
Trenton State Coll., and is the Bancroft Prize- 
winning author of Class and Community: The 
Industrial Revolution in Lynn. 


Sacred India: Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Jainism by Joellen K. DeOreo ’62 and Ann 
C. Boger. Indiana U. Press. The art of ancient 
India visually interprets the diverse aspects of 
divinity as conceived by three indigenous reli- 
gions—Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. This 
book introduces the major images of these tra- 
ditions, explaining their iconography and the 
beliefs associated with the deities they repres- 
ent. The 36 black-and-white illustrations in- 
clude reproductions of sculpture and manu- 
script paintings from the Cleveland Museum of 
Art’s extensive Indian collection along with 
photographs of major monuments in India. 

DeOreo is lecturer in the education depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


The Victorian Mirror of History by Dwight 
Culler ’38. Yale U. Press. \n this book, Culler 
draws the reader into the “Victorian Renais- 
sance” as created by Robert Browning and 
Walter Pater, among others. Culler demon- 
strates how major Victorian figures made use 
of the past in treating the artistic or literary 
concerns of the day. 

Culler is professor emeritus of English litera- 
ture at Yale U. and anuthor of four other titles, 
including The Poetry of Tennyson. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 3) 


in forced resettlement marches? Blacks in 
South Africa have more freedom than blacks 
in nearly every other African country, in most 
of which no opposition of any kind to the gov- 
ernment is tolerated. 

South African blacks indeed have more free- 
dom than the people in most of the iron cur- 
tain countries. How can it be wrong for a com- 
pany to do business in South Africa, but right 
to do business in the USSR, or Bulgaria, or Ro- 
mania? While Archbishop Tutu speaks freely 
in South Africa and travels wherever he 
wishes, his fellow Nobel Laureate Andrei 
Sakharov cannot speak, cannot travel from his 
exile, cannot even meet friends or the press. 
His situation is hardly unique in the Soviet Un- 
ion, which to this day maintains an extensive 
system of political prisons and labor camps. 
(Elena Bonner characterized the entire USSR 
as a prison before returning to be with 
Sakharov.) 

It is anti-intellectual to protest injustice in 
one place—South Africa—while ignoring 
greater injustice and government cruelty in 
other places. | would hope that Oberlin is still 
educating its students (and its alumni) to op- 
pose governmental tyranny in all forms, in 
South Africa, in the Soviet Union, and in Ethio- 
pia. 

Roland F. Hirsch ’61 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 


Losses to AIDS 


Accept my thanks and relief that you men- 
tioned AIDS in the notice of Philip Van 
Lengen’s death. Society and government are 
still reluctant even to admit this disease exists, 
except in scary headlines. It has already taken 
several people | admire at Oberlin, and many I 
did not have the opportunity to know, such as 
Philip. 

The epidemic continues to grow and spread 
exponentially. To marshal the social and medi- 
cal forces needed to conquer AIDS, we must 
look to very Oberlinian human concerns, es- 
pecially knowledge and compassion. To help, 
we must first of all be aware (and then make 
others aware) of our losses to it—losses that 
already affect us all, whether we know it or 
not. Please, beloved Alumni Mag and readers, 
do whatever you can to fight silence, igno- 
rance, and prejudice about AIDS. 

James C. Hickman ’63 
San Francisco, California 


Reunion Glow 
Prompts Thanks 


While still basking in the glow of an enjoyable 
cluster reunion, | received the Spring 1986 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. After returning to 
Oberlin for various alumni business for more 
years than I care to admit, | suddenly realized 
that public thanks should be offered to a few 
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people who make my Oberlin connections 
seem special. So thank you to: Linda Grashoff 
for producing a magazine that I enjoy looking 
at as well as reading; to Midge, Liz, Fran, and 
the alumni association office for making diffi- 
cult alumni events seem effortless; to Jan Phil- 
lips for Yeoman (yeowoman?) work on our 
cluster reunion; to Fred Starr for bringing a 
new vitality to Oberlin even though change is 
difficult for most of us; and a thank you, 
goodby, and hello to Carl Bewig, who will be 
missed at Oberlin visits and local admissions 
nights. | have been fortunate to see Car] at 
work in the Boston area for many years. His 
enthusiasm, knowledge, humor, and approach 
to prospective students will be missed, but we 
here have at least the consolation that we will 
have a new active local alum and that the best 
Phillips students will wind up at Oberlin. 
Fred Cohen ’57 
Newton, Massachusetts 


Thanks for Books 


Through “Class Notes” in recent issues of the 
OAM | have been able to contact new and old 
friends in my efforts to obtain used books for 
the school library of Southern Christian Col- 
lege, Midsayap, N. Cotabato, Philippines. The 
result: several hundred books have been sent 
off. More are needed. My thanks to the OAM 
and the alumni for their help. 
Anita Fahrni-Minear ’65 
8546 Islikon, Switzerland 


Phys Ed Department 
Asks Alumni to Help Recruit 


As the quality of student-athletes in our two- 
year-old coed North Coast Athletic Conference 
improves, the need for assistance in attracting 
scholar-athletes to Oberlin becomes greater. 
We have a valuable resource in you, the 
alumni, who have a vested interest in the 
strong reputation of your alma mater. Ath- 
letics are a part of the total liberal arts experi- 
ence at Oberlin, and with your support our 
teams will be more successful and the total 
program improved. We are calling on you to 
become involved, or re-involved, as the case 
may be. 

We need you to help us identify high-school 
junior and senior athletes in your community 
who might be good prospects for the quality 
education offered by Oberlin. All we ask is that 
you drop a note, a newspaper article, or a post 
card identifying the prospective student to: 
Heisman Highlights, Philips Gym, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 

We want to see a strong group of people 
working toward the common goal of making 
athletics at Oberlin a positive experience. Get 
involved, generate enthusiasm, and share 
your memories of your great years at Oberlin. 

Tom Mulligan and 

Michelle A. Ennis 

Assistant Professors of Physical Education 
Oberlin College 


Sexist Photos in the OAM? 


I write to complain of the predominance of 
photographs of male alumni in “Class Notes” in 
most of your issues, under the present editor- 
ship and extending back over the years of the 
previous editor’s leadership. 

I have noted, for example, that a female 
graduate who had given a public concert or 
literary performance would be passed over in 
favor of a male graduate who had merely re- 
tired! This cannot be entirely coincidental, in 
my opinion. Male domination will be evi- 
denced in more than one department of a col- 
lege that practices it (whether consciously or 
unconsciously). How ironic, for the nation’s 
first co-educational college to have fallen into 
this pattern! 

I trust that this letter will be published in the 
interest of free speech, and not suppressed 
mainly because it is unflattering to the maga- 
zine’s present and past editors. 

Janice Ruth Hume ’37 
Gowanda, New York 


What we get is what you see: reproducible 
photographs for “Class Notes” are published 
when alumni submit them; for some issues we 
receive more photographs of males than of 


_ females.—Ed. 


Editor’s Note: 
More Expertise on China 


Despite our effort in “Learning about China” 
(Spring 1986 OAM) to include mention of all 
that Oberlin offers on the subject, we inadver- 
tently left out the work of Marc Blecher, associ- 
ate professor of government and chair of the 
Committee on Third World Studies. 

Blecher focuses on teaching, writing, and re- 
search on modern China. He has written three 
books on the country, including China: Poli- 
tics, Economics and Society—Iconoclasm and 
Innovation in a Revolutionary Socialist Coun- 
try. Blecher recently finished a project that de- 
veloped concepts for analyzing the nature of 
the Chinese political economy during the Mao- 
ist and Dengist periods. The work has been 
published in Journal of Development Studies 
and World Development. Author of over 35 
published articles, Blecher’s research has been 
supported by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities (1979), the Ford Foundation 
(1979), and other granting agencies. 

In the fall semester, on a curriculum devel- 
opment grant from the College, he will be 
working with Harlan Wilson, also associate 
professor in the Government Department, to 
prepare a new course on Marxist political 
economy and to help Wilson prepare one on 
Marxist theory. 

At the end of 1986 Blecher plans to return to 
China, where he frequently visits and conducts 
research, to investigate county government as 
a nodal point in development administration, 
class relations, and state-society relations in 
China. 
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ships held in May at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, the women’s track and field 
team placed fourth behind the running of 
sprinter Carla McMillan ’89 and distance 
runner Sarah Cox ’88. McMillan finished 
second in the 100-meter dash with a time 
of 13.1 seconds and took third place in the 
200-meter run with a time of 27.2. Co-cap- 
tain Cox took second place in the 5000- 
meter (18:54.1) and third in the 3000-me- 
ter run (10:47.89). Other top finishers for 
the squad were Ellen Molotsky ’87, who 
took a fourth place in the 100-meter hur- 
dles and the 800-meter run; Debbie Ham- 
ilton 89, who placed fourth in the 400- 
meter intermediate hurdles; and 
high-jumpers Carol Sticker 89 and Mi- 
riam Kronberg '87, who tied for third with 
a jump of 4'10”. The team took a fourth- 
place finish in the conference meet. 

During the season freshman Anita De- 
mas set a new school record in the discus 
and the triple jump and senior Michelle 
Brogunier in the 10,000-meter run 
(42:06.5). Cox also broke a school record 
in the 5000-meter run with a time of 
18:25.3. Freshman Rachel Hazen took 
first place in many of the javelin and shot- 
put contests. 

Earning all-NCAC honors this season 
are: Sticker and Kronberg in high jump; 
Sarah Appleby ’89, Ginny Kunch '87, 
Katherine Garrison 89, and McMillan in 
the 400-meter relay; McMillan in the 200- 
meter dash; and Cox in the 3000- and 
9000-meter runs. 

The men’s track and field team also 
had notable performances during the sea- 
son, but particularly in the conference 
meet. Senior Nick Marshall took first place 
in the 5000-meter run (15:17.6), an 
Oberlin school record. An injured George 
Smith ’87 took second (11.15) in the 100- 
meter dash, a race he was undefeated in 
until the conference meet. Freshman Rus- 
sell Swan broke the school record in the 
400-meter intermediate hurdles with a 
time of 55.66. Senior Alex McKinney took 
third in the javelin with a toss of 174’ 10", 
breaking the school record by over nine 
feet. Senior Keith Brown also placed in 
the event with a toss of 167/11” to take a 
fifth-place finish. Freshman Max Ryan 
took fourth in the 800-meter run with a 
time of 1:56.34. The team placed fifth in 
the NCAC championships. 

All-conference honors went to McKin- 
ney, javelin; Marshall, 5000-meter run, 
Smith, 100-meter dash; and Swan, 400- 
meter intermediate hurdles. 
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Alumni Tours 


CHINA REVISITED April 1987 


Because of the overwhelming interest in the April 1986 trip—sold out 
since October 1985—the trip is being repeated in April 1987. Yangtze 
River Cruise, the Shansi schools, Beijing, Xian, and more. Optional Hong 
Kong extension. Cost: about $3600. 


EASTERN EUROPE Summer 1987 


Experience the culture and beauty of eastern Europe for two weeks. 
First-class hotels, continental breakfasts, most meals, and comprehensive 
sight-seeing by private motor coach: East and West Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, Brno, Budapest, Vienna. Cost: $2498 from the East Coast. 


ZIMBABWE/BOTSWANA SAFARI July 12-27, 1987 


More travel with Robert Rotberg ‘55 for those who want an unusual 
destination. Lake Kariba/Fothergill Island, Hwange National Park, Chobe 
National Park, Victoria Falls. Cost: about $4995. 


KENYA SAFARI July, 1987 


Travel with Robert Rotberg ‘55, specialist in African politics at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Highlights include Nairobi, Aberdare 
National Park, Samburu Game Reserve, Mount Kenya Safari Club, Lake 
Naivasha, and Masai Mara Game Reserve. Cost: about $3495. 


INDIA September-October 1987 


Joint trip with the Shansi Association, escorted by former Shansi repre- 
sentatives Joe Elder ‘51, professor of sociology and Indian studies at the 
University of Wisconsin, and Joann Finley Elder ‘51. Eighteen to 21 days. 
Tentatively includes south India and Shansi schools as well as major 
tourist sites in India and Nepal. 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham, Oberlin Alumni Association, 
105 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Please send information on the following Oberlin alumni tours: 
L] China April 1987 |] Kenya Safari 
|] Eastern Europe Summer 1987 July, 1987 


(| Zimbabwe/Botswana Safari L] India Fall 1987 
july 12227, 1987 
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REGIONAL CONVENERS 


Regional conveners are responsible for 
keeping Oberlin alumni in touch with the 
college and one another. Please call or 
write to them for information regarding 
regional alumni activities. Or contact 
Elizabeth K. Culberson '53, Director of 
Regional Alumni Activities, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
(216) 775-8692. 
Albany 
Jean Eisenberg Poppei ’68, 412 Main Ave, 
Troy, NY 12180; Telephone: (518) 283- 
6988—home 
Ann Arbor 
Ruth Ost Tonner ’67, 1022 Vaughn Ave., 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104; Telephone: (313) 
451-6600—office; (313) 996-5544—home 
Atlanta 
Peter Sommer '58, 3897 Fairfax Ct., 
Atlanta, GA 30339; Telephone: (404) 763- 
4452—office; (404) 434-7501—home 
Baltimore 
Aaron Levin “6871721 Bolton -St.. 
Baltimore, MD 21217; Telephone: (301) 
928-1444—office; (301) 523-3930—home 
Boston 
Fred Cohen ’57, 454 Brookline St., Newton, 
MA 02159; Telephone: (617) 969-1860— 
office; (617) 969-1859—home 
Chapel Hill, Durham, Raleigh 
Bonnie Green Millikan '63, 10713 Winding 
Wood Trail, Raleigh, NC 27612; Telephone: 
(919) 848-9909—home 
Chicago 
Norman Robertson ’81, 551 W. Roscoe, 
Apt. G, Chicago, IL 60657; Telephone: (312) 
880-1017—home 
Cincinnati 
Marc and Jan Weintraub Krass T0771, 
4407 Chesswick Dr., Cincinnati, OH 45242. 
Telephone: (513) 984-8178—home 
Cleveland 
Jane Edwards Harley '38, 15657 Wyatt Rd., 
E. Cleveland, OH 44122; Telephone: (216) 
932-0011—home; Elizabeth Langvand 
Spelman ‘36, 6903 Brookside Rd. 
Independence, OH 44131; Telephone: 
(216) 524-6858—home 
Columbus 
John and Mary Sawyer Picken '56/°56, 90 
Colburn Ct., Worthington, OH 43085: 
Telephone: (614) 889-4694—Mary’s office 
Dayton 
Chris Derby Saunders ’50, 856 West Whipp 
Rd., Dayton, OH 45459; Telephone: (513) 
435-3550—home; James Wampler '61, 
Dorfmeier, Stone & Wampler, 6th FL., 
Hulman Bldg., Dayton, OH 45402; 
Telephone: (513) 224-8100—office 


din 


Denver 
Ellen Orleans ’83, 744 University Ave., 
Boulder, CO 80302; Telephone: (303) 444- 
3063—office; (303) 440-3510—home 
Hartford 
Deidre King ’82, 995 Maple Ave., Hartford, 
CT 06119; Telephone: (203) 273-4251— 
office; (203) 724-6339—home 
Kansas City 
Beverly Norfleet Brown '54, 10216 Foster 
St., Overland Park, KS 66212; Telephone: 
(913) 381-0519—home 
Lorain County 
Eric J. Nilson, Dog House Farm, Sheffield 
Village, OH 44054; Telephone: (216) 623- 
3001—office; (216) 949-2352—home 
Los Angeles 
Jean Bailey Jerauld '69, 17209 Avenue De 
La Herradura, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272: 
Telephone: (213) 454-8741—home 
Miami (North) 
Andrew Humes ’69, 323 Victoria Rd., West 
Palm Beach, FL 33401; Telephone: (305) 
686-5222—office; (305) 832-2039—home 
Miami (South) 
Barbara Whitman Rostov 61, 12051 SW 69 
Pl., Miami, FL 33156; Telephone: (305) 661- 
9438—home 
New Orleans 
Jeffrey P. Rudolph ’68, 4516 Elmwood 
Pkwy., Metairie, LA 70003; Telephone: 
(504) 529-2700—office 
New York 
Guy Rich '78, Apt. A 10E 330 E. 75th St., 
New York, NY 10021; Telephone: (212) 399- 
3320—office 
Philadelphia (West) 
J. Barton Harrison ’51, 1452 County Line 
Rd., Rosemont, PA 19010; Telephone: (215) 
525-8730—home; Bryce and D.B. Brownell 
Templeton '53/’53, 213 Hardwicke Ln., 
Villanova, PA 19085; Telephone: (215) 527- 
3868—home 
Philadelphia (Central) 
Sara Wermiel '72, 2218 Myrtle St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19130; Telephone: (215) 
232-8228—home 
Philadelphia (North) 
John D. Pruitt '55, 1151 George Rd., 
Meadowbrook, PA 19046; Telephone: (215) 
947-4424—home 
Phoenix 
Roy C. McClendon '50, 2433 East Del Rio 
Dr., Tempe, AZ 85282: Telephone: (602) 
243-2185—office; (602) 838-5936—home 
Pittsburgh 
James Bauerle '76, 40th Fl., One Oxford 
Centre, Pittsburgh, PA 15219; Telephone: 


(412) 392-2039—office; (412) 531-5157— 
home 


Portland 

Robert Hopkins '70, Keane, Harper 
Pearlman & Copeland, 3500 First 
Interstate Tower, Portland, OR 97201; 
Telephone: (503) 224-4100—office 
Providence 

L. William Cheney ’60, 15 Fairfield Dr., N. 
Kingstown, RI 02852; Telephone: (401) 825- 
2258—office; (401) 844-0181—home 
Rochester 

Nathan Robfogel ’56, 5 East Blvd., 
Rochester, NY 14610; Telephone: (716) 
232-6500—office; Jan. Phillips °56, 41 
Harper Ave., Pittsford, NY 14534 

St. Louis 

James K. Cook '49, 21 Arundel PI., St. 
Louis, MO 63105; Telephone: (314) 621- 
2626—office; (314) 727-8029—home 

San Diego 

Nancy Plummer Wakely '53, 2328 
Geranium St., San Diego, CA 92109; 
Telephone: (619) 274-6043—home 

San Francisco 

Deborah Horn Roosevelt 69, Five Encina 
Way, Berkeley, CA 94704; Telephone: (415) 
653-2604—home 

Seattle 

Allen Bentley ’67, 4747 132nd Ave., SE, 
Bellevue, WA 98006; Telephone: (206) 442- 
1100—office 

Suncoast 

Richard (Rick) Hallmark '66, 6962 125 
Terrace North, Largo, FL 33543; 
Telephone: (813) 576-4171—office; (813) 
535-9620—home 

Toledo 

Prudence Stone ’61, 3422 Cedarbrook Ln., 
Toledo, OH 43615; Telephone: (419) 841- 
7343—home 

Tucson 

R. Alan Peters ’79, 2626 Third St. East, 
Tucson, AZ 85716; Telephone: (602) 621- 
6188—office; (602) 323-3582—home 
Washington, D.C. 

Mark Israel ’59, 13231 Query Mill Rd., 
Gaithersburg, MD 20878; Telephone: (202) 
429-0160—office; (301) 926-8602—home 
Westchester Co./ So. Connecticut 

Mike and Lunetta Bennett Knowlton '68/ 
'69, 22 Ralph Ave., White Plains, NY 10606; 
Telephone: (914) 761-5391—home 
Wilmington 

Christine Johnston Dobbs '34, PO. Box 
3511, Greenville, DE 19807; Telephone: 
(302) 658-0375—home 


